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It TAKES travel to really 
know your children. It 
takes the fascination of 
strange sights to draw 
them out of their self- 
consciousness. .. . And 








your 
family 


Se 


pleasures for you and 
a fine character-building 
vacation for the young: 
sters. Switzerland, Spain, 
Germany, Italy, and Eng- 











that’s the time you'll be 
enjoying life with your family to the full. 
You'll be prouder, happier, and wiser. 

Let France be the goal of you and your 
family this summer. Travel there is sur- 
prisingly inexpensive ... in fact, you can 
make the whole trip for the same amount 
you might spend sending the children to 


camp and taking your wife to the sea- 


shore or mountains. In France there are 


+ PARIS, June 10, July 1 


land are all within 24 
hours of Paris. 

Let the French Line introduce you and 
your family to France ... for right from 
New York, you are on France-A float. The 
cooking is world-famous .. . the service 
excellent (English spoken) ... and the 
appointments modern and beautiful. Any 
travel agent will be glad to help plan 
your French Line trip. . . . French Line, 
19 State Street, New York City. 


ILE DE FRANCE, June 17, July 7 and 28 
Aug. 5 





« LAFAYETTE, July 1 and 26 


+ DE GRASSE, June 21, 


+ CHAMPLAIN, June 24, July 15, 
July 12 - ROCHAMBEAU, July 2 
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People with means and leisure have the 
desire and the reason to travel. Such peo- 
ple read The Magazine of Wall Street. 
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Memorandum: TO ALL INVESTORS 


A market advance of the extent and breadth of that we have 
witnessed offers you an unusually excellent opportunity to 
eliminate from your portfolio your undesirable holdings. 
This extended rally has carried many unattractive stocks to 
unwarranted high levels--from which they will be adjusted 
eventually to their actual values. By taking advantage of 
present prices you may strengthen your investment position 
and establish a cash reserve with which to acquire sound 
stocks during subsequent periods of weakness. 


Securities held by clients of the Investment Management 
Service are under our daily surveillance—and clients are 
kept informed continuously as to exactly when and what 
action is necessary for the safest and most profitable 
administration of their holdings. The purpose of our 
counsel is to prevent losses and protect profits and income 
by the scientific rotation of their funds. 


We should like to show you how our counsel can be applied to 
your program and how you should benefit through its use. 
Therefore we invite you to submit a list of your present 
holdings so that we may study your situation and advise you 
accordingly. We will acquaint you with the general policies 
which we will follow in supervising your account and quote 


you our fee. 


This preliminary survey will involve no cost or obligation-- 
yet it may readily assist you in more effectively accom- 
plishing your investment objectives. Simply send us a list 
of the securities you now hold and specify the amount of 
capital available for additional investment. The informa- 
tion will be held in absolute confidence. 
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brokerage service to 
both “Odd Lot” and 
“Full Lot’”’ buyers. We 
are pleased to consult 
with 
gard to their holdings. 


investors in re- 


Our clients are cordi- 
ally invited to make use 
of our board rooms. 
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To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation:— 


Why should you publish your dividend 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 
You will reach the greatest number of 
— — holders HF . record at the 

e@ when they are pe! our 
zine, seeking sound securities to add to 
their holdings. 

By keeping them informed of r divi- 
den: ee you create the Santee 
amount of good will for your Company, 
which will result in wide diversification 
of your securities among these influential 
investors. 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the 
list of publications carrying your next divi- 
dend notice! 
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“Missed It by An Eighth” 


FORLORN object today is the 

investor who “missed it by an 

eighth.” Into this unfortunate 
cass falls the investor who, a few 
months ago, decided that a certain com- 
mon stock was selling at a “ridiculously 
low level.” He carefully went into the 
history of the company which this stock 
represented, examined the balance sheet 
and sought outside reports on the com- 
pany. He found an excellent record of 
operations over a lengthy period of 
years, a decidedly favorable financial 
position, and every report expressed 
the opinion that the stock represented 
an equity in a company which would 
recover its former high earning power 
as business improved. His enthusiasm 
for the issue in mind naturally was in- 
creased when several security analysts 
reported that the stock was entirely 
suitable for purchase “at the market” 
for holding for eventual business re- 
covery. 


This investor then and there decided 
to invest in one hundred shares of the 
stock and hold it for income and price 
appreciation over a period of time. 
However, instead of instructing his 
broker to buy “at the market,” he 
placed an order for one hundred shares 
an eighth below the prevailing quota- 
tion. 

The stock refused to be bargained 
with and did not react the necessary 
eighth of one point, as the market re- 
ceived some favorable news that day 
and rallied sharply carrying this par- 
ticular issue several points higher, while 
today it is quoted at more than twice 
its former “ridiculously low level” and 
investors are currently buying it at the 
market. 

The absurdity of trying for an eighth 
lower on the execution of an order be- 
comes readily apparent by analyzing 
just what an investor can save by plac- 
ing such order on a stock which is hold- 


ing steady at the 20 level. Without 
taking into consideration the commis- 
sion on a 100-share block at 20, the 
cost would-be $2,000. By placing the 
order at 197%, the investor saves only 
$12.50, if the stock reacts to 1974. On 
a percentage basis this represents a sav- 
ing of slightly more than one-half of 
one per cent. Should the stock not 
react to 197%, and move to 30, the in- 
vestor would have missed an oppor- 
tunity to make $2,000 by attempting 
to save $12.50. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
in the recent period of advancing 
prices the market has left in its wake 
at least one order an eighth of a point 
below on every investment issue listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
We cite the above example so that our 
readers may see the folly in trying to 
save a fraction on an issue which they 
intend to buy as a permanent invest- 
ment. 
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You Can Profit by Removing Guesswork 


from Your Investments 


Timely, practical and simple — the principles set forth in this 
new book can be equally profitable to the newer investor and 
the experienced trader alike: They remove guesswork and pro- 
vide a direct and usable investment technique particularly 
adapted to today’s markets. 


_. What to Consider When 
“~~ Buying Securities Today 
By A. T. Miller 
160 pages, flexible blue binding 


Here, the author of The Magazine of Wall Street’s fortnightly market fore- 
cast explains this whole profitable subject so that it may be readily under- 
stood and its methods applied to the individual needs of various investors. 


Beginning with a practical discussion of the pros and cons of practical dy- 
namic economics, he takes the reader through the important phases of cur- 
rency and credit inflation. Then he discusses the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various types of securities as a result of the current business 
situation, together with the factors to be considered in taking advantage of 
speculative and investment opportunities in bonds, preferred and common 
stocks The entire field of investment and profit opportunities are covered, 
and include valuable pointers in detecting buying, selling and switching 


signals. 

This book is, we sincerely believe, the most valuable and useful of the many 
we have published. Its principles, used in conjunction with The Magazine 
of Wall Street, should enable you to profit to the utmost from your present 
holdings and by coming opportunities as they develop. 


You Can Have This Book — 
Free If You Subscribe Now 


This book was prepared for The Magazine of Wall Street subscribers. It is 
not for general sale. And, because of the cost of preparation, it can be 
offered only with yearly subscriptions. You can secure a copy by entering 
or extending your subscription now. 


Enjoy the Privileges of Our Personal 
Inquiry Service—Free 


The Personal Inquiry Service is at the command of subscribers to The 
Magazine of Wall Street—and subscribers only. It is ready to reply by 
letter or by wire at any time concerning securities you hold or consider 
buying. We only ask that inquiries be limited to not more than three 
stocks or bonds at any one time to facilitate prompt replies. This service 
alone may repay you many times over the cost of a subscription by just 


one suggestion or opinion. 
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— Off Gold by Statute 

—The Capitol of Business 

— Morgan Is Investigated 

— The Exchange vs. Allied Chemical 


OFF GOLD BY 
STATUTE 


Y request of the President 
Congress is enacting a law 
that nullifies the gold 
clause in every mortgage and every bond, public or 
private. It is true that with the possession of gold 
already forbidden to the public, compliance with such 
private contracts was physically impossible. It is also 
true such contracts were -probably never constitutional. 

With respect to the Government’s own gold obli- 
gations the case is different. When it nullifies the gold 
clause in other obligations than its own it impairs no 
man's credit nor impairs his honor; but when it refuses 
to meet its own solemn.-obligations it takes a step that 
shakes its credit and tarnishes its reputation. For 
71 years a Government bond has been a fixed gold 
dollar bond; but now nobody knows what kind of a 
bond it is except that it is not what it purports to 
be. Whoever has lent money to the Government cer- 
tainly expected to be repaid in the standard gold dollar 
or its equivalent. He expected to be so paid, regard- 
less of monetary alterations. Indeed that is why the 


C. G. Wyckoff 
Fublisher 


The Trend of Events 


‘THE CAPITOL 


Associate Editor 


gold clause was first used. At that time the Govern- 
ment could not borrow without such a clause, and 
ever since it has been regarded as a guaranty that 
whatever happened the United States would pay back 
the same sort of money that it received. 

Of course, with only five billions worth of gold in 
the country it might be physically impossible on occa- 
sion for Government bonds to be literally redeemed 
in gold. Neither law nor Constitution can rise above 
the fact, but the gold dollar—22.23 grains of fine gold 
—was the standard by which the obligations were con- 
strued. The Government is morally bound to pay ac- 
cording to that standard of value. In other words, 
if other dollars, the dollars in which payment is actually 
made, are depreciated, the discrepancy should be made 
up. If we proceed to devaluate the gold dollar, pay- 
ments should be made in. the equivalent of the present 
gold dollar. Admittedly, that would impose a terrific 
burden on the budget. The answer is that the dollar 
need not be devaluated. : : 


—_ 


HOMAS JEFFERSON lim- 
ited the business of Govern- 
ment to police and military 
functions—the maintenance of order and national de- 
fense. It remained for his lineal political descendant, 

President Roosevelt, to wipe out all limitations of Gov- 

ernmental functions. Washington, with the new In- 

dustrial Recovery Act in force, becomes the capitol 
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of American business. Wall Street may mobilize the 
capital but the White House will spend it. That's 
a bit hyperbolic, but the fact is indisputable that the 
President is now the supreme chief of business opera- 
tions. He will be for two years, at least. 

Now begins a vast experiment in fusion of the Fed- 
eral Government and business. The result may be 
chaos and paralysis of convalescent business. It may 
be a lifesaver. But after the two years what? Per- 
haps the American answer to the thorny problems 
raised by the eclipse of the political by the economic 
interest. Politics once was everything; lately business 
has had the stage. The progress of social evolution 
had left Government on a side-track. Now it gets 
onto the main line again. A new set of functionaries 
is about to appear in the limelight. The new economic 
government is partly to be made up of trade associa- 
tions. The association may soon overshadow the cor- 
poration, and the association manager may find him- 
self the delightful role of telling his bosses what to do. 
If this isn’t revolution what is? 


—_— 


MORGAN IS 
‘INVESTIGATED 


O far the senatorial investiga- 
tion of the House of Mor- 
gan has not revealed a scin- 
tilla of evidence of any offense against law. We are 
confident that none will be found. 

The impulsive section of public opinion apparently 
feels that in the realm of ethics, if not of morals, 
Mr. Pecora has found material to justify indictments 
against the firm on two counts. The first is that it 
somehow unscrupulously evaded the payment of in- 
come taxes. The second is that it attempted wholesale 
polite bribery in the distribution of certain stock issues 
by offering shares to distinguished persons at precisely 
what the firm paid for them. We are convinced that 
after deliberation public opinion will quash both in- 
dictments. We sympathize with the resentment “the 
little fellow” feels when he finds that a coterie of the 
wealthiest men in the land went scot free of income 
taxation in the years when he paid in agony. Yet 
the firm acted in strict accordance with the law, resort- 
ing to no technicality or manipulation of its books to 
evade it. It is a law that contemplated just such capital 
losses as Morgan & Co. encountered, and resulted in 
exactly what lawmakers expected. 

It may be an unjust law, but Congress believed it 
just and in the public interest. At the moment a part 
of the public forgets that it is a double-barreled law— 
that it catches capital gains while releasing capital 
losses. On its profits side the law helped to “get the 
house of Morgan 41 millions of income taxes in 
the twelve years preceding its three zero years. 

On the count of moral bribery we see no support 
for the indictment, except as against our economic sys- 
tem. No adherent of the capitalistic system is com- 
petent to condemn the Morgan firm for selling some- 
thing at the same price it paid. On the contrary, it 
appears to us that in taking no profit on the private 
distribution of stocks, a necessary preliminary to their 


listing on the Stock Exchange, the firm was taking 
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its reputation. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
firm was sure that the stocks would be promptly quoted 
at a much higher figure. There is no doubt that it ex- 
pected that the recipients would profit by its generosity 
and that it hoped thereby to solidify old friendships 
and make new ones. Any question of ethics was per- 
sonal to each recipient. Some of those on the preferred 
lists should have rejected the offer. No doubt they 
now wish they had. The decision was theirs, and they 
must take the consequences. 

All this is aside from the question of whether the 
Morgan episode indicates that reformation of the laws 
and even of the social system are desirable. The great 
banking firm—any such firm—may have too much 
power, it may have to be repressed. There is room 
for reform. But judged by the law, and “the custom 
of the country,” the reputation of J. P. Morgan Co. 
for integrity remains unscathed. 


—_— 


HE controversy between 

the New York Stock 
Exchange and the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. recently has taken what 
must be considered a turn for the better. True the 
impasse still exists and the stock of the company will 
be removed from the big board on August 23 if Allied 
does not comply with the Exchange requirements for 
more complete financial information. It appears, how- 
ever, that the management’s policy of secrecy is not in 
accord with the ideas of all the large stockholders, for 
an advertisement has appeared in the daily papers, 
signed by holders representing more than 25% of the 
outstanding common stock, deploring the company’s 
attitude and urging others to rally against it. The 
tone of the advertisement is moderate. It is neither 
bitter nor vindictive. It merely urges the minority 
stockholders to force the election of four directors who 
will represent truly their best interests. The removal 
of the company’s present president is not proposed. 
In view of the serious effects upon small stockholders 
should the New York Stock Exchange remove Allied 
Chemical from the list, it is urged that all support 
possible be given to the calling of the proposed special 
meeting. It is, moreover, a test case of the rights of 
the small stockholder. Shall he, or shall he not, be 
given adequate information on the company in which 
he has invested his money? Is he forever to remain 
in ignorance of what is being done with his money and 
his business, a possible, if not actual, victim of a hun- 
dred abuses? This is a “new deal”; there is but one 
answer. 


THE EXCHANGE vs. 
ALLIED CHEMICAL 


I 


UR most recent investment 
advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospec: 

tive trend of the market on page 151. The counsel em- 

bodied in this feature should be considered in connec’ 
tion with all investment suggestions elsewhere in this 

issue. Monday, June 5, 1933. 
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Business Vies With Inflation 
for Market Control 


Basic Trend Still Upward 


By A. T. MILLer 


? is becoming increasingly evident that national psy- 
chology has changed. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in Wall Street. Perhaps the word “changed” 
puts the case too mildly; what has occurred is a complete 
reversal. Whereas the tendency only a few short months 
ago was to look on the dark side of things to see no good 
or no hope; now only the bright side is visible and optimism 
Prevails. 

Perhaps, as a nation, we are not unlike the man who 
tried to sell a $300 gold watch for $10, when he feared 
the ship he was on was sinking. But, a half-hour later, 
when he was reassured as to the ship’s seaworthiness, he 
mentally marked the price of his watch back to cost, plus 
a certain sentimental value. 

Nothing but a reversed psychology could explain the 
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difference in the way Wall Street has reacted to recent 
Washington efforts to engineer business recovery, as com- 
pared with its attitude a year ago. Recently, for example, 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank lowered its re-discount 
rate from 3 per cent to 2/2 per cent, and the Treasury set 
in motion the Government bond buying operations of the 
Reserve banks. Although this was presumably the opening 
gun of the inflation program, in reality it was little more 
than a cap pistol explosion—during the first two weeks 
bonds were taken at the rate of only about 25 million a 
week as compared to four times that amount a year ago 
when the operation fell flat. Nevertheless, it was sufficient 
to reinspire the stock market. 

Then there was that matter of going off gold. First, 
we did it tacitly; then we did it by embargo; and finally 


151 





we prepared to make it iron-clad by statute. Although it 
was no more than an expected consequence of the previous 
moves, the last step threw the market which had begun to 
show signs of reaction into a further furore of inflationary 
speculation. 

There are times when factors as difficult to gauge as 
public psychology—the so-called intangibles—become rather 
dominant market forces. And it seems that the current 
stock market is knee-deep in such a period. Perhaps that 
is why it has been so little given to reactions. In addi- 
tion, the rise has been so swift, extensive and persistent 
that many belated bulls have been left behind, while half- 
hearted followers have dropped out too soon, and shorts 
have held untenable positions. All combined, these groups 
have provided a potential buying backlog which has not 
only staved off reactions but would make for rapid recovery 
from even an incisive dip. 


The Upward Spiral 


Moreover, there is an increasing tendency to view busi- 
ness improvement as an ascending spiral with one favorable 
development producing another. 

While anticipation of such benefits tends to overdis- 
counting them, the idea of an ascending spiral, although 
founded upon optimism, has some validity. It is true that 
once deflation has been completed, improvement in any 
manufacturing or commercial activity has a multiple sig- 
nificance. For instance, retail sales in Detroit spurted 50 
per cent when production lines began to turn out an in- 
creasing number of automobiles. Perhaps for such reasons 
when the history of this period of recovery is written the 
most constructive step of the Roosevelt administration may 
prove to have been that which seeks to bring Government 
and business into partnership. 

Boiled down to its simplest terms, the idea back of the 
whole industrial recovery program seems to be that kind 
of partnership in which the Government will agree to ease 
off on such anti-trust restrictions as have operated to in- 
tensify profitless price competition, on the condition that 
business will agree to loosen up on wages. A case in point 
is the 10 per cent wage increase in the coal mining industry 
in conjunction with negotiations for price stabilization. 
What can be done in coal can be done in the steel indus- 
try and others. With the purchasing power of the farmer 
already considerably strengthened by price advances, the 
move toward re-employment and higher wages is counted 
upon to bring consumer products into such demand as will 
place business improvement upon a broadening base. 

Although complete figures are not available, there are 
indications that fundamental improvement is taking place 
in consumer purchasing. Retail trade for the nation as a 
whole, which earlier in the year was some 20 per cent 
below 1932, is now reported to be running about even 
with last year and is expected soon to show an increase. 
Movement of goods to the ultimate consumer, with conse- 
quent further demands upon factories, will give to business 
improvement, which has already gone beyond the limits 
of seasonal recovery, a reassuring character of permanency. 

Because all favorable developments and expectations have 
seemed to be pulling together to accelerate business re- 
covery, bullish sentiment in the stock market has had no 
lack of nourishment. And just when the market was falter: 
ing at a point bare'y above the highs of last September, 
with all the usually reliable signs indicating the probability 
of recurring reactions, announcement of the purpose to step 
off gold legally and finally, brought inflation again into the 
front rank of speculative factors. This came at a time 
when all the evidence on the business side of the picture 
was being strengthened by daily developments. 
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It is no wonder that, under these circumstances, the gen- 
eral market plowed ahead with renewed enthusiasm and 
expanding volume, to the average price level which pre- 
vailed in October, 1931. In one day’s recent trading the 
volume approached 7,000,000 shares, and broadened so 
surprisingly that over 900 different stocks appeared on 
the tape. 

As always, there are two sides to this market picture. 
On one side, it appears to resemble the well-known climax 
of a broad movement, with volume and breadth both con- 
tributing to that effect. On the other side, the market 
may be considered as testifying, in no uncertain terms, to 
that reversal in national psychology already mentioned. 
From this point of view the picture is one of restored con- 
fidence in the ship which so many thought, only a short 
time ago, was sinking. This viewpoint has the virtue that 
it explains the limited extent and the brief duration of all 
reactions—so far. In it, of course, there is no assurance 
that reactions will not increase in frequency and depth. 
Such interruptions, however, need not be construed as alter- 
ing the basic upward trend. 

The danger is that the rising tendency may go too fast, 
and with 1929 psychology revived some official discour- 
agement might be forthcoming from Washington. The 
Administration is already on record as desiring a whole- 
some recovery, not one carried forward on an excessive 
speculative wave. 

But the public attitude toward the market appears to be 
that when a mere three months of rising prices is set against 
three years and more of decline, prices cannot be too high, 
particularly when the cheapening of the dollar lurks just 
around the corner. 

Confirmation of the extent of public buying has been 
given by the latest statement of brokers’ loans, showing the 
largest total since December, 1931. And there is as yet 
no indication that this sort of buying has exhausted its pos- 
sibilities. In fact, brokers report that a numerous public 
clientele still awaits the first favorable buying opportunity. 

Under these circumstances, with the admonition that re- 
active tendencies usually increase with the market's pace 
and height, we can only repeat that the longer trend of 
the market still appears to be upward. This trend is more 
pronounced, if anything, than it was at the last writing, 
because there are now three sources of stimulation: (1) 
prospective inflation of some sort; (2) natural business re 
covery; (3) the industrial recovery program, which plans 
to raise wages, increase employment and temper profitless 
price competition within various industries. 


Chart Evidence 


Moreover, of considerable importance to those who ad: 
here to the chart theory, the rail averages have confirmed 
the course of the industrials by going through the high level 
of last September. The combined average of industrials 
and rails has now exceeded the September peak by ten 
points or more. If the chart theory works out, any real 
reaction from the current level should meet determined 
support around the old September tops. A conservative 
market policy would ordinarily make it seem desirable for 
this support point to be thoroughly tested before making 
important additions to longer range purchases. But in 
termediate reactions, with the market shifting rapidly from 
group to group still offer opportunities for trading pur 
chases, and this rather continuous corrective process may 
continue to keep the market in a fairly healthy condition 


- for some time to come. 


While there is scarcely any group of stocks that has 
been entirely neglected, some groups appear to offer more 
(Please turn to page 200) 
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Are business gains due to anticipated inflation or— 


Are price advances, increased industrial and trade 
activity in excess of what might be seasonally expected, 
and small but significant gains in employment, indicative 
of genuine and lasting betterment? 


as Business Improvement 


eached a Profitable Level? 


By CuHarves BENEDICT 
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great deal better. Ris- 

Ing prices have been 

drilled into us by economists as the indispensable factor 
in rising business. 

Since the week of March 4 there have been some extra- 
ordinary gains in prices. As this is written farm products 
are 25.4 per cent higher, hides and leather 15.2, textile 
products 9.3, foods 12.2, building materials 1.4, drugs and 
chemicals 2.2, metals and products 0.6; fuel and lighting 
is off 5 per cent, housefurnishing goods, 1.1 and miscel- 
laneous products 1.2. 
















Cheerful Price Picture 






The price picture thus presented is a cheerful one, not 
only in its pluses but also in its minuses. The marked 
gains in farm products—topping the list of groups—is of 
great significance. It means that so far the price readjust- 










that derive from them—foods, hide and leather, and tex- 
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ment is assigning the notable gainst just where they should’ 
With big gains in original farm products and those: 


of products through 
the medium of money. 
If relative prices do not resolve themselves into fair exchange 
of products, it soon languishes. A high price may be a 
business death warrant; a low price may be its salvation. 
A great stumbling block to the return of prosperity has 
been the failure of manufactured goods to fall in price as 
rapidly as foodstuffs and raw materials. A great stumbling 
block to progress toward recovery would be a relatively 
rapid rise of finished goods. We are starting right. 


Vision Necessary 


Producers of non-agricultural raw materials and of semi- 
finished goods see little in the price tables to encourage 
them—unless they have vision. They must be content at 
first with increasing volume. Hungry people will be fed, 
and ragged people will be clothed before they seek better 
or more shelter, and consumption goods must be in good 
demand before producers goods can come into large vol- 

(Please turn to page 156) 
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Position of Leading Industries 





Employment 
Index (1926 av. 
=100) (+or — 
April over 
arch) 


Compared with a year ago 


‘ Inventory 
Production today Prices today 





COMMENT 





Automobiles & Ac- 


cessories Not excessive 


Steady 


Consumer demand rising against usual seasonal down-trend. 
Competition still severe but most of the principal companies 
currently making substantial profits. 





Chemicals Somewhat better Approaching last 
year 


With overhead rising less than production, prices moving for- 
ward, and no inventory problem, chemical manufacturers face 
a bright prospect over the immediate future. 





21% increase April over 
March but 57% below Somewhat lower 
last year 


Construction +10.2 (%) Reasonable 


Building still lags but is moving upward sharply against seasonal 
tendency. The Government program should be a stimulant to 
all classes of construction and will be particularly beneficial 
to such divisions as cement. 





Bituminous same. 
Anthracite shipments 
off 50% 


5% lower 20% lower 


Bituminous 1s currently benefiting from the general rise in 
industrial activity—seasonal decrease in April one-fifth of de- 
pression years. Relaxation of anti-trust laws hold out promise 
for the future. 





Still excessive Up 33% 


The industry still struggles with plans for effective world curtail- 
ment of production. Rising demand and better orices, however, 
will helo greatly in arriving at a solution of the industry's 
problems. 








Electrical Equip. & 
hin 


Machinery Slightly above last year Unchanged 


The general tone of the industry has improved but the utilities 
are among the important sources of demand not living up to 
what might have been expected of them. 





Farm Equipment (See comment) Unchanged 


still large 


Cara inventory for past production, rather than upon drives to increase current 


The industry is concentrating its efforts upon obtaining payment 


output. Higher prices for farm ucts, however, are gradually 


liquidating immense receivables. 





Still well below 


Generally up Ewe 
st y' 


Food Packing 


Statistically, the position of the industry in general is much 
improved. Prices are up, in some instances, sensationally. 





Reasonable 


Leather & Shoes Well above last year Hides - more 
than 100% 


While leather prices have failed to rise as much as hides, greater 
activity and elimination of inventory losses are making for 
profitable operations. = 





Extraction 


+ 0.5 Under last year, 


Excessive—Near record Ruinously low 
but still large 


high: up 25% 


Currently, the oil situation is exceedingly poor. The industry is 
pinning its hopes for betterment on Federal intervention. 





15% lower 25% lower 33% lower 


Industry handicapped by excessive ‘producing capacity and a 
disposition to cut-throat competition. However there has been 
statistical improvement. 





Carloadings just passed Lower rates 
last year’s probable 


Another industry where benefits are expected from Federal 
intervention of some kind. Traffic improvement is a funda- 
mentally favorable factor. 





Manufactured goods Manufactures 
— _ still —. ye i % 
ow las’ . Crude er. e up 
falling ‘ 


Rubber & Tires — 01 


Manufactures reas- 


onable. Crude ex- jer automobil 
cessive oy oy 


le production and a growing car mileage will 
Also there have been signs not only of higher 
prices, but of a more stable and profitable price structure. 





Steel & Iron Up 50% Rising, but below Small 
last year 


Should improvement be continuous for a few weeks longer at 
the rate of the past few weeks the industry as a whole again 
would be orofitable. Government’s public works program should 
exert important constructive influence. 





Cotton up 214%. Other Up 5% to 20% Not excessive 


divisions more 


A rush of orders at higher prices, resulting in greater mill ac- 
tivity and even important wage increases, have made the tex- 
tile industry a particularly bright spot. Cotton goods production 
is up, wool is up 50%, while rayon is at 100% of capacity. 
Statistical position best since 1929. 





Trending lower 


Despite the favorable influence exerted by increased electric 
and gas output, and greater activity in communications, the 
agitation for lower rates appears to be gaining momentum. 
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Prominent Representatives of the Various Industries 





Earned per share Estimated to 
“A earning i Dividend COMMENT 


— bee 
1931 1932 at the rate of 








Low-priced models continue greatest factor in earnings. Diversi- 
General Motors $2.01 Nil $1.75 : fication through aviation and other interests advantageous. 
New Plymouth is being particularly well received and seems to 
Chrysler .33 def. 1.00 ++++ have firmly establi ished itself in the low-priced field. 





Industrial chemical business has recently registered much im- 

Du Pont 4.26 ‘ 3.25 : provenyent. Progress of specialties such as cellophane is con- 
j tinued. Huge General Motors investment more promising. 

‘ ; Expected Increase in construction will benefit materially weld- 
Walon Costite & Carton “ 2 5.08 F ing division. Outlook for metal alloy section also improved. 





Am. Radiator & Std. San. Nil. 5 .25 Sona — a a welemne-some of pent-up 
As second largest producer of cement in the country, cannot fail 
to reflect increased construction especially public works 


Lehigh Portland Cement Nil. Ns . 75 
program. 





. , . As a producer of bituminous coal, company’s position should be 
Pittsburg Coal Nu fees bettered by quickening industrial activity. 

hi houl 
Philadelphia & Read. C. & I. . 20 . oor eee 





: Recent fears centered on huge inventory but so long as cooper 
Anaconda . . Nil ress prices continue up there is less ground for anxiety. 

"i Although less desperately situated than Anaconda, nevertheless 
Kennecott : . ceee was hard hit. Recent rise in copper prices very helpful. 








; Hewerge the utilities are not expected to be in the field for much 
General Electric . . . . large equipment, stimulated sales of smaller apparatus expected . 
. More efficient basis of operations and increased demand should 
Westinghouse Electric . . ° bse wine out deficits this year. 


P . . Great increase in the orice of farm products of all kinds will 
International Harvester . . assist in the liquidation of customers receivables thereby bet- 
, tering cash position and laying the basis for new selling cam- 

Case, J. I. . . Pree paigns. 


? Rise in leather prices should eliminate adverse factor of in- 
International Shoe : . : . vesots losses. Shoe makers are currently cantante active 
; and prices have been raised. jer earpings are expected 
Endicott-Johnson . . : . and less fear is being felt for the safety of current dividends. 











. Company has been great sufferer from declining orices. Re- 
Swift . . . sees ++++ versal of the trend of meat prices is of much importance. 
Although as a purveyor of “packaged” foods company is not 
: ai expected to benefit from the tise in commodity prices as rapidly 
National Biscuit . . . . as those dealing in bulk goods, it should not be adversely 
fected. 





The earnings of these two companies devends directly upon an 

a ; alleviation of the present chaotical conditions in the progr 

Std. Oil (New Jersey) : : tees : Whether sensible marketing conditions are forced by the Fed- 

. ary eral Government or not, impi appears certain for the 

Std. Oil of California . . tees . near future and both companies © will comin their substantial 
earning power. 





, . . Recovery eye be somewhat long drawn out due to reg 
Int. Paper & Power “A” tees in newsprint and prices have shown no disposition to “ 

o 7 While suffering from general paper situation, ent ae 's earn- 
Kimberly-Clark : . sees ings have been bolstered by specialties. 





P , Serving the most industrialized section of the country, this road 
ennsylvania ; . : . should thoroughly reflect the current pick-up. 
revenues were off drastically for first four months 


Though 
Atchison = later from higher prices for farm and other 





Higher rubber prices should turn inventory losses into profits. 
Goodyear def. : tee Will be aided by current automobile activity. Marketing policies 
irestone ; . . show great change for the better. 





U.S 5 Both companies are now getting out of red. Should increase in 

-S. Steel . : es steel output continue at the present rate for a time and there be 

Bethich ~ less than the usual seasonal summer slumn, preferred dividends 
ethiehem . . eee for the year should be covered. 





‘ . Large accumulations of back dividends on the preferred obscure 
American Woolen . def. tees outlook for the common des»ite improvement in business. 
. Almost sensational improvement in the earnings of this com- 
Industrial Rayon : 1.64 6.00 . pany expected. Dividend might be raised. " 





Absorption of 3% tax by power producer would make a differ- 
Con. Gas of New York 4.94 4.07 we . : ence to this company of between 25 cents and 30 cents a share. 
Any further lowering of the dividend should be moderate. 
: Absorption of tax would lower earnings less than 15 cents a 
Pacific Gas & Electric 2.72 2.09 1.75 share. As yet however, there has been no dividend reduction. 
Lower rate possible. 








a Before inventory adjustment. b Year ended November 30. Eleven months to November 28. d Year ended Oct. 31. 
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ume and better prices. Maximum prosperity arrives, it is 
true, when producers goods are pouring from factories 
and new plants are building, and the land resounds with 
the blows of the hammer and the rattle of the riveter. But 
before that time arrives, if it ever arrives, the functions of 
commerce that give men comfort, luxury and savings must 
become active. We live by them—we grow by the others. 

It is too true that the raw material industries—especially 
the rawest—tend to submerge prices in a flood of output 
at every stage of prices. Increased volume of production 
may mean for them only increased losses—instead of pro- 
fits. More oil spells ruin, more copper would be an irre- 
trievable disaster at present. But for these industries comes 
now a new factor. The Industrial Control Act will be a 
godsend to them if no other. It will give them adequate 
prices, but prevent excessive production. On the other 
hand they will not be permitted to balloon prices when 
their turn comes to take a seat at the prosperity table. 
They will be relieved from exploitation by other industries 
and from the consequences of their own greed. 


Production Turns Upward 


Broadly speaking, there is nothing in the figures which 
record production in the tables herewith to cause enthusi- 
asm in the breasts of those who are happy only when 
each day's output mounts above the preceding’s. The gains 
of April over March are gratifying, it is true, and in 
some cases—steel, textiles, canning, building, for instance 
—they are impressive. The real significance of current 
production statistics is that almost invariably, whether 
greater or less, that two months ago, they are moving 
against the seasonal trends of the lamented three years of 
gloom. The tables show for the most part the dour figures 
of the present when compared with a year ago. They 
record the depth of our descent, but not the rate of present 
ascent. Take textiles: they show but a small increase as 
compared with a year ago, but output of woolens and 
rayons doubled. Cotton didn’t gain much in that period 
in volume, but for an excellent reason; stocks were lowered 
and sales exceeded production. Healthy and cautious; 
that’s what we need. 


brought them down—and they are still ascending. Mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous commodity shipments were 115 
per cent higher in April than in March. In the retail trade 
department stores’ sales jumped 35 per cent in April, 
although still 9 per cent under last year, and 22 per cent 
for the first quarter. Sales for May, however, so far as 
reported when this is written are about on a level with 
those of May, 1923. 

The finance figures as yet give little encouragement for 
business. Federal Reserve member bank loans are a billion 
less than a year ago and bank debts 10 per cent lower. 
R. F. C. and other public financing of industry and bus: 
ness and about a billion more of money in circulation are 
offsetting facts. 

According to different indexes of all business activity, 
taken as a whole, business was up about 10 points during 
the month of May, as compared with a year ago. 

Costs of business will be low for a long time—as present 
overhead will carry a larger volume—and wages will 
eventually lag to some extent, while the degree of produc- 
tive efficiency will be higher. 

Employment is on its way up, but is not keeping pace 
with other business gains, so far as figures are available, 
it is certain that the gains in May were marked. One 
estimate puts the net gain in jobs in that month at 700,000. 


Employment Gains Small 


There are no comprehensive current statistics of employ: 
ment. The U. S. Department of Labor reports monthly 
on 18,000 establishments in 89 principal manufacturing 
industries. In these establishments employment gained 1.6 
points (index) in April, over March, and 4.3 in amount 
of pay-rolls. In sixteen groups of non-manufacturing in- 
dustries the employment gains were outnumbered by the 
declines 10 to 6. The declines were mostly small, outside 
of coal and metalliferous mines, and the gains big. Anthra- 
cite mining lost 5.4 per cent in jobs and 2.4 in payroll, 
bituminous mining, 5.8 and 13.6 respectively; metallifer- 
rous mining, 2.2 and 5.6; retail trade gained 10.1 and 9.6; 
canning and preserving presented the astounding gains of 

48.2 and 38.3; due 





Raw silk stocks de- 
creased 26 per cent. 
in a year, while pur- 
chases increased 17 
per cent. Building 
looks at the lowest 
ebb—off 50 to 60 
per cent in the year 
—but April beat 
March by 21.2 per 
cent — the biggest 
seasonal gain since 
1929; with probably 
more to come, if 
the 20-day produc- 
tion backlog of lum- 
ber orders — largest 
since 1930—is a cri- 
terion. Electric pow- 


INDEX SCALE 





THE TREND OF COMMODITY PRICES 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX-1926=|O00 


ing and cleaning in 
dicated _ prosperity 
sprucing up, with 
13.8 more jobs in 
April than in 
. March, and 33.1 
more cash in the 
payroll. 
Remember that 
employment usually 
declines from March 
to April. Only once 
before since 1922 
has there been an 
increase at this time 
in the number of 
the employed and 
only twice in pay’ 
rolls. The current 
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er output, slightly 
iarger than a year go, tells.a tale of increasing production 
not yet converted into figures. Automobile production, pass- 
ing 1932, reflects rising optimism of people who have money. 
That gains in volume of production may not be merely 
speculatory and anticipatory—as many fear—is shown by 
freight car loadings, steadily increasing, and now above 
last year’s at this time. April carloadings beat March's by 
8 per cent, although the normal seasonal trend should have 
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expansion of jobs is 
three times what it was at any time in 1923-1932, and in 
payrolls it is 4.5 times as large and judging from incom: 
plete reports, May was undoubtedly better than April. 
The spectacular advances of the last three months in 
stock and bond prices and the great expansion of business 
in the security exchanges are familiar facts to readers of 
this Magazine. In price indexes bonds are 10 or 12 points 
(Please turn to page 194) 
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“He won't be happy ’til he gets ‘em” 


Germany Plays for [ime 


Hitler Regime Imperils American Loans—Private Obligations May 
Be Subject to Same Brusque Treatment as Former Public Debts 


By Paut D. MILLER 


ATIONS are slow to change their real character and 

Germany is no exception. Her apparent complete 

about-face when her armies crashed in 1918 was 
accepted by a world eager to believe in its vows of paci- 
fim, despite the fact that it was the imperial boast that 
the Fatherland would win with tears if her carefully built 
war machine failed. Now we see. the Kaiser as only a 
reflection of Prussian thought and no longer regard his 
banishment from power as a specific for all ailments to 
which European and world peace doves are subject. 

Herr Adolf Hitler is an expression of German desire 
and ambition not the usurper of a state which cowers be- 
fore his mailed fist. We approve of a book when it ex- 
Presses clearly our own partially formed thoughts, and a 
man who lives our dreams is our hero. So it is with Hitler 
and the German people, as shown at the polls in the 
recent elections. 

Even though we consider the burning of books and the 
banishment of men like Einstein as puerile acts of fanatics, 
we must not forget that such outbursts are means of ex- 
Pressing bigotry and malevolence which have festered un- 
der a cloak of hypocritic suavity since the Armistice. Even 
during the period of more than a decade when the con- 
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servative middle parties were in power, there were fre- 
quent flare-ups which indicated what was going on under- 
neath the surface shown to the world. Typical Prussian 
drill-sergeant bulldozing was evidenced by the numerous 
‘“Feme” murders, brutal beyond description, which were 
carried out in the ranks of the “Schwartz Reichswehr” by 
secret courtsmartial when treason to the cause was sus- 
pected. The “Schwartz Reichswehr” or Black Army, was 
an illegal body brought into existence by the ultra-reac- 
tionary adherents during the days of the Ruhr occupation 
by the French. Though in direct violation of international 
promises and the Versailles Treaty, the existence and oper- 
ations of this unlawful army, numbering many thousands, 
was known and countenanced by the then liberal republi- 
can government. These soldiers wore regular army uni- 
forms, traveled on the government railways with army 
orders and operated a well-organized staff, the headquarters 
of which were almost under the shadow of the War Min- 
istry building. 

The entire Hitler movement was thus fostered by an 
apparently pacific government and financed by the Indus- 
trialists. The child served the purposes for which it was 
reared and nourished but in that process grew unwieldy in 
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size and temper and 
now rules the house. 
It is a repetition of 
the old story of the 
master inviting the 
camel into his tent 
and then finding him- i 
self unceremoniously = 
kicked out. > 

In 1928, when Herr 
Gustav Stresemann 
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by their culture, their 
industrial ability, their 
willingness to disc. 
pline themselves, and 
for many other admir- 
able qualities. Con. 
sidering these things 
it is hard to reconcile 
one’s self to their 
strange ethics on 
things politic. As 
soon as the talk veers 
to nationalism, a 
German’s character 
seems to undergo a 
complete change. 
Germany's ethics 
may be none of our 
concern, we being 
neither their judge nor 
moral guides. But 
since her public debts 
to America alone to 
tal about $40 per 
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when they felt the sad 

need of freedom to 

compete in the race for world markets. Stresemann felt 
the need of a bomb to explode in Quai d'Orsay to still 
the murmurings at home and stay the hands of the per- 
sistent French. Threats of internal disorder probably lead- 
ing to open warfare would serve the purpose as far as 
the French were concerned because they still nurtured an 
intense fear of German arms. And France was then in 
such low international esteem that she could not risk 
hostilities, even in the face of certain victory. Stresemann 
saw great potentialities for the strategy in the National 
Socialists party program—a weapon against French pres- 
sure from without and an instrument for furthering the 
Industrialists cause at home. All Germany was behind him 
in his efforts to get reparations reduced or abolished. 

The only fly in the ointment was the very evident fact 
that the Hitler movement had about disintegrated. But it 
was a principle that was needed more than numbers. Under 
the patronage of the golden smile of the Industrialists, the 
cause grew. The swastika appeared on banners carried by 
uniformed men of all ages. Organization in the movement 
was perfected, and two years later the Hitler cohorts elected 
107 members to the Reichstag. Stresemann was now ready 
for his campaign against reparations, and used it effectively 
enough to have all further payments abrogated. 


Hitler's Strength 


The Industrialists who unwittingly built this Franken- 
_ stein and the government which secretly fostered its growth 
were to find themselves the servants instead of the master 
but the present regime nevertheless represents a national 
wish, submerged for more than a decade. Politicians and 
statesmen who formerly hurled epithets of derision at the 
ultra-reactionary National Socialists on the 
extreme right and the radical Reds on the 
extreme left have dropped their middle 
course and now hold important posts in 
the Hitler autocracy and proclaim that 
leader the savior of the Fatherland—and 
perhaps the world. 

After spending eight years in Germany 
I could have no feeling except one of pro- 
found love and respect for the German 
people. I admire their love of life expressed 
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capita out of a total 
public debt of about 
$100 per capita, we are naturally interested in seeing how 
these ethics cause the nation to act. 


Germany Not Ready for War 


An outbreak of war would certainly affect these private 
loans as well as a much wider financial field. There have 
been frequent cries of late that war clouds are gathering 
on the horizon but they have been false alarms. Germany 
in not in shape to wage war, as even her irrational book- 
burning morons know. Germany could not even protect 
her borders from invasion much less carry on an aggressive 
campaign. The German mind is too keen not to recognize 
that the time for war is not yet come, despite the shouts of 
the hot-heads. Such sores as the Polish Corridor, the lost 
industrial section of Upper Silesia, the lost colonial posses 
sions and a score of other grievances must rankle until the 
right moment for action arrives. 

To the world, the greatest calamity in the present situa’ 
tion is that Hitlerism has united Germany far more securely 
than all of the wise Bismarkian mandates—cemented it 
securely where even the united cause. of a world war 
failed to effect a complete unity. As an instance of the 
fact that the Reich was not a homogeneous country I cite 
the following experience. Shortly after the war while 
traveling from Berlin to Munich. I was stopped at the 
Bavarian border for having failed to obtain a_ special 
Bavarian State visa in addition to the one issued for all 
Germany. “Is not Bavaria a part of the German Reich?” 
I asked. “Leider” replied the passport inspector with a 
sneer. Freely translated, his reply meant, “I sincerely 
regret that it is.” 

If at that time, Germany could have been split up into 

its former divisions or kingdoms—Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria and Wourttemberg—we 
would probably not be faced with the prob 
lem of trying to figure the worth of our in 
vestments there, and the future peace of the 
world would be far more secure than it 1s. 
If the unifying influence of Hitler over the 
“Tribes,” as he terms them, is once relaxt 
such disintegration of the former empire 
is possible. 
(Please turn to page 196) 
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“Now Don't Ouote Me, 
But—” 


As Reported by the “Itinerant Economist” 


No Business As Usual 

“I see where the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is refusing loans 
to railways unless they perform major 
operations on the high salaries of high 
executives,” said a member of a cer- 
tain brain trust. “It’s about time. 
There isn’t a railway in America 
today that couldn’t go down to the 
stratum of division superintendents 
getting $5,000 to $10,000 a year and 
pick as good a president as it has. 
Same is true of all other crystallized 
and routined businesses. Salaries are 
usually assigned to the job rather than 
tothe man. President’s salary always 
has been big; therefore, always have it big, even if a small 
man is rattling around in the job—some bankers’ proxy, 
perhaps. Take the life insurance companies; president's 
job is just about pure rote. The big salary is a bonus for 
what he did once. Actually, his salary should be smaller 
than that of some of his nominal inferiors. Whether jobs 
are big or little, or the men in them big or little, the great 
public would be most sadly disenchanted if it could get 
an appraising look at the brains of some over-rated execu- 
tives. I know, my business is to sanitate companies in dis- 
tress—receiverships, reorganizations, etc. 

“President of one of these companies got there because 
he was a crackerjack salesman—when times were good. 
Couldn’t sell eggs at a cent a dozen in hard times; but his 
crowd controls. This bird hasn't the slightest conception 
of the principles of finance. It isn’t abusing him in these 
times to add that he knows nothing about economics— 
nobody does—but he hasn’t a single significant economic 
fact in his mind. Just can’t grasp inflation in its simplest 
form. He has no trace of knowledge of what is going on 
outside his office. and not much inside. This relic of the 
past—and he’s young enough at that—has the interesting 
idea that after a little more rough going business will be 
the same as it used to be. He expects to be able to go out 
and double-cross competitors, under-cut prices here, and 
inflate them there, sell bad goods with good advertising, 
swing high-pressure selling campaigns, make enormous 
profits while making speeches about the hopeless profit out- 
look, shoot a fine line of business ethics ballyhoo at a 
national convention when he ought to be shot for selling 
an “all wool” article that hasn’t 5 per cent wool. This sort 
of executive talks about business as usual—just as we all 
tned to at the beginning of the war, even though we knew 
twas the veriest rot. He hasn't the faintest perception 
that America is going through the greatest revolution in 
its history; he can’t visualize a revolution without blood- 
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Business As Usual? 


shed or disorder. Well, I'd like to 
be around when this high-placed 
ignoramus goes up against General 
Hugh Johnson.” 

Before the brain-truster had fully 
recovered from his sputtering fit I 
asked him what he was charging for 
his services. “Now that is something 
else,” he explained without batting an 
eyelid “I haven't a word to say 
against big pay for big work. In 
fact, I can’t think of anything worse 
than letting stockholders get the idea 
that dividends should be big and 
salaries small. If they did, we'd soon 
all be mere job serfs of a bunch of 
heirs. It’s very difficult nowadays for 
a good man to start a new business. If he hasn't the 
stimulus of making a fortune on his own, he ought to be 
provided with the stimulus of a big salary ahead.” 


This World Will Never Be the Same 


The next day a procession of directors was coming out 
of a chairman’s room when I called. He is an old man 
but mentally the youngest member of the board. “I’m 
afraid,” he said, “that that meeting consisted mostly of my 
speech. It seemed important to get over to those men that 
the world of business will never again be what it has been 
—TI mean in its larger aspects. Laissez faire and its concept 
of business as legalized private warfare are as dead as slavery 
was after Appomattox. The big ship of economic life can 
no longer be left to a quarreling crew. Hard times have 
speeded the coming of the inevitable by ten or fifteen years. 
The explosion was a bit premature. Fortunately for all, 
there has been no violence. But take a look at Wash- 
ington! Was there ever a wilder scene in a bloody revolu- 
tion, when you get down to the facts? President Roose- 
velt is concentrating the revolution in himself. In fact, 
you might regard him as the symbolic sacrifice. (I’ve just 
been reading “The Golden Bough.”) Instead of having 
a turbulent revolution with fighting, pillaging and destruc- 
tion, we have delegated the revolving to him. And how 
he is revolving! As Will Rogers said, he closed all the 
banks in the country the day he was inaugurated, while 
motoring from the Capitol to the White House. Ever since 
he has been revolving, and at every turn he gives us a 
sensation—though we are getting numb from repetition. 
I'm not so numb, though, that I didn’t wince when he 
threw the gold clause out the window. But the point is 
that our President is always a lap ahead of the revolution. 

(Please turn to page 199) 
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g Only a Complete Reversal of Legislative Trend Brought 
About by an Aroused Public Opinion Can Assure Chain 


Store Earning in the Future. 


‘Taxation I hreatens the 


NVESTORS in chain 
I store securities must 
awaken to the threat 
which overhangs their huge 
stake in that industry. 
Basically sound as the chain 
store method of distribution 
is and strong as the many 
units of the industry have 
shown themselves to be dur- 
ing the recent period of ad- 
versity, they are now con- 
fronted with a possibility of 
dwindling earnings and de- 
preciated values, or with 
complete structural reorgan- 
ization if the present tend- 


Chain Store 


By Howarp Mrncos 








‘All told, and in general terms, tax laws in effect 
or threatened in 46 states promise to tax each chain 
store on the average an extra $1,000 a year, besides 
all routine and general taxes. The chain store 
companies this year will pay out about $4,500,000 
in these extra, punitive and discriminatory levies 
which in most instances have been inspired by pro- 
fessional or amateur agitators, who are paid, not 
by citizens fighting a great cause but by exacting 
tribute from the private merchants and some of 
the people from whom the independent retailers 


the gradual elimination of 
the middleman, the jobber 
and the wholesaler whos 
profits of 4 to 12 per cent 
must be absorbed by the 
consumer. 

That is why the average 
chain store prices are 10 per 
cent lower than the others; 
and in the grocery field 
alone from 12 to 14 per 
cent lower; because the 
food chains buy 70 per 
cent of their goods direct 
from the manufacturers and 
producers. The chains pay 
cash and buy in such large 


ency in state legislation is purchase goods.” 


not checked. 


quantities that they ar 
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= ganized labor, farmers and 





Antagonistic, ill-advised == 
and confiscatory tax legisla- 
lation aimed solely at the chain stores threatens to drive 
them out of business within a few years unless they take 
aggressive steps to win the public to their side and through 
public support wipe the tax laws off the legislative slate. 

If they fail to do this, their 160,000 properties will no 
longer exist as units of the chain store systems—and fare- 
well to all the bright gold dollars which people have been 
putting into this really great industry since 1920. 

The chain store as we know it has grown honorably and 
rapidly ever since George Hartford organized the A. & P., 
at about the same time that Abraham Lincoln decided to 
run for President. Immediately after the Civil War the 
Jones Brothers started the present Grand Union Co.; and 
then came Woolworth, McCrory, Kresge and Kress, Kroger, 
Butler, and the other pioneers which are now known as 
First National Stores, American Stores, Jewel, National Tea 
and still others; until today there are 7,046 organized chains 
operating one of every 10 retail stores in this country and 
doing, according to the reports, more than 21 per cent of 
all the retail business. Nine years previously, in 1920, the 
chains claimed only 4 per cent of the total retail sales. 

This rapid growth probably attracted the attention of 
various demagogues who have inspired the formation of 
more than 400 separate anti-chain store groups organized 
for the simple purpose of legislating out of existence an 
industry which as much as any other represents American 
initiative, enterprise, mass production, modern distribution, 
American cleanliness, and unlike most American industries, 
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all the manufacturers save 
those whose adopted policy is to cater to the individual 
storekeeper. 

Under that perfect system the chain companies proy 
pered and from 1920 to 1927 they tripled their busines. 
In 1929 the chain food stores did 28.5 per cent of all the 
retail food business and the same proportion undoubtedly 
prevails today. Apparel chain companies claimed 27.7 per 
cent of the total; and in that group the shoe chain com 
panies took 46.2 per cent of all the shoe business. The 
restaurant chains accounted for 14.2 per cent of all that 
trade, and the drug chains 18.5 per cent; not to mention the 
volume done by the 90 cigar companies, which was plenty. 

For all that the chains have claimed such a share of the 
retail business the charge of Wall Street domination, 
octopus control and monopoly is sheer hokum. Among the 
7.000 companies only 321 are national in scope, such % 
A. & P., Woolworth, Penney, Sears, Roebuck & Co., and 
Montgomery Ward, all of which at present are operating in 
every state, with Liggett, Western Auto Supply, Walgreen, 
W. T. Grant, S. H. Kress, Safeway Stores, G. R. Kinney 
and Melville Shoe doing business in from 20 to 38 States 

There are 1,136 chain companies in limited sections, 
such as Kroger, principally in the Middle West; First Nx 
tional Stores in 5 New England states; The National Tea 
Co. in 8 Middle Western states; Peoples Drug, American 
Stores, H. G. Hill, Regal Shoe and others in 10 or fewer 
states. 

By far the greater number of chain store companies ate 
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local, 5,589 to be exact; and they do nearly half of all the 
chain store business. Eighty per cent of all the chain 
companies operate fewer than 25 stores, and 45 per cent 
have less than 5. As a matter of fact 44 per cent of the 
chains originated after 1920 and grew out of individual 
retail enterprises. Thus there is little about the chain store 
to suggest either Wall Street or an octopus—walrus maybe, 
but no octopus. 

Anyone familiar with the habits of the walrus knows 
how he can sit and wait for punishment and when it comes, 
till sit and take it on the chin, right in the whiskers. And 
that is what the chain store people have been doing. 

In 1925, two state legislatures debated anti-chain meas- 


ures. 

In 1927, 16 bills were introduced in as many states, and 
laws were passed in North Carolina, Georgia and Mary- 
land. 

In 1929, 24 state legislatures considered 62 different 
bills, but only two became laws; yet one was the famous 
Indiana graduated chain store tax law. 

In 1930, though only a few legislatures were in session, 
80 chain tax bills were proposed. Kentucky passed its 
gross sales tax law. Mississippi levied an extra tax on 
gross sales of chain stores. Georgia, North and South 
Carolina had passed graduated tax laws. Here the chain 
companies rose up and fought. Through their National 
Chain Store Association they went to the public and howled; 
and they succeeded in defeating most of the measures. 

In 1931, the United States Supreme Court, to every- 
body’s surprise, sustained the Indiana law, thereby estab- 
lishing a legal precedent. Since then the season has been 
wide open. Today special chain store tax laws are in effect 
or about to go into effect in 15 states, and all the others, 
excepting Nevada and Virginia have from one to 13 bills 
before their assemblies. There is also an obnoxious bill be- 
fore Congress. 

These laws and proposed legislation include the graduated 
license taxes, special for chain stores, from one to five 
hundred dollars depending on the state and the number of 
units operated by a 
chain. Then there are 


in receiverships, others in the twilight zone of approaching 
failure. The reason is that the chains have so perfected 
their distributing systems that they cannot further reduce 
overhead. They do business on such a small margin of 
profits that anything constituting extra levies becomes a 
serious burden. The special chain store taxes are just that 
—in some states, such as Idaho, Minnesota and Vermont, 
present laws virtually take from the chains more than their 
earnings, so that several companies may have deficits in 
those states this year. If the epidemic continues to spread, 
chances are that new legislation will be even more drastic, 
now that it has become the fashion. While basically sound, 
the chain store business will not be a good investment until 
after the tax problem has been definitely solved. 

One would think that the chain store companies, repre- 
senting about eleven billion dollars of gross sales annually, 
would have enough funds and organizing ability to do 
effective agitating on their own behalf. Some of them have 
done that very thing. A few of the great companies have 
spent liberally, but the majority have not. 

We asked a high official of one of the greatest chains 
why his company did not embark upon a campaign. He 
replied: 

“Our business is getting better every year. Of course 
the other fellows may be frozen out by these taxes; but we 
can absorb them and wait for competing chains to pass out 
of existence.” 

Another chain official said: 

“Why should we spend money to awaken the public 
and show it that if the chains are taxed out of business, 
people will pay more for their supplies? Why should we 
hold an umbrella over all our competitors? No, if we lie 
down with dogs, we'll get up with fleas.” 

Another said: 

“The average individual in charge of our chain store 
companies has the mentality of a crossroads grocer. He 
knows his groceries, but he doesn’t realize that special 
chain store taxation is becoming more than a burden. The 
chains cannot meet competition and pay these extra taxes 
which are rapidly grow- 
ing in number and 








measures for graduated 
gross sales taxes such as 
the Kentucky law rang- 
ing from a twentieth of 
one per cent of sales Graduated License Taxes 
less than $400,000; and Varying from $1 to $500 depending 
the new Vermont law upon the State and number of units 
with its tax of an eighth a chain has in that State. 
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1 They can hang 
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ine and general taxes. 
The chain store companies this year will pay out about 
$4,5 00,000 in these extra, punitive and discriminatory levies 
which in most instances have been inspired by professional 
or amateur agitators, who are paid, not by citizens fighting a 
great cause but by exacting tribute from the private mer- 
chants and some of the people from whom the independent 
retailers purchase goods. 

e depression has hit the chains and put some of them 
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forced to retire from 
the field by the accumulating burden of punitive levies. 

2. They can sell their retail stores to their managers 
or others, and thereafter act solely as wholesalers and dis- 
tributors. 

3. They can get together and fight legislative dis- 
crimination, educating the public to their side; which should 
be easy, because their real enemies are only incompetent 

(Please turn to page 200) 
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[ntimate Letters of a\] 


WASHINGTON, May 27, 1933. 


DEAR PERRY: 
Of course I took in the biggest show in Washington, 


free or paid, in many years. My radical friends in Con- 
gress call it “The Smashing of Morgan.” ‘That expresses 
the purpose of this investigation. Smash Morgan, the 
radicals say, and save America. The cerebral 
nucleus of the American money octopus came 
to Washington in eleven automobiles and com- 
mandeered five floors of the Carlton hotel. All 
in the grand manner. The hoi-polloi liked that. 
If we must have a tentacular money devil, let 
it play the part. 

You've read all about the show in the 
papers. I am only going to give you some im- 
pressions. Liked J. P.’s manner. He wasn’t 

the defiant lion his father was before the 

Pujo committee twenty years ago. He was 

genial, even jovial. Nothing lordly, but at 

the same time not the least bit apologetic. 

House of Morgan had made errors of judg- 

ment but there was neither speck nor fleck 

on its noble escutcheon. Willing to tell 
anything—almost, but, as becomes a mon- 
arch, quite ignorant of million-dollar de- 
tails. 

Saw Senator Norris, undying enemy of 
business despotism, sitting in a park this 
morning meditating, no doubt, on what's 
bothering me at this moment. What do 
the disclosures mean? That 
“come-on” letter from Part- 
ner Ewing to Mr. Woodin 
was certainly in the best 
blue-sky style. Woodin 
will have to resign, 
the spectators voted 
in whispers. And 
Calvin Coolidge — 
well, they agreed, he 
died in good time. 
Norman Davis, too, 
committing America to 
an abandonment of 
historic economic poli- 
cies, financing his ex- 
penses by a Morgan 
loan. A host of bor- 
rowers in high public 
and private places—all 
key men. 

And yet, Perry, if 
one of the partners 
should offer you a pri- 
vate cut at $20 on a 
stock selling in the 

























& His New 


market for $35 you'd take it, wouldn't you? Especially if 
you had never dreamed of being Secretary of the Treasury. 
Perfectly human and, ordinarily, proper. But looking back- 
ward, after you have become a public functionary of tycoon 
rank, it doesn’t look so good. 

Senator McAdoo, another eminent personage on the 
Morgan “sucker” list, hastened to explain that the net loss 
from three stock favors was $3,335. But that was his fault. 
He was a bit too greedy and waited too long. He might 
as well have kept still. Explanations don’t go. The crowd 
pushes realities aside and grabs the point that the House 
of Morgan was buying friends with favors. Regular busi- 
ness practice, but giving retrospective substance to the 
theory that Morgan has its tentacles into everything, in- 
fluences all. Hence the slogan of “Smash Morgan.” 

Swarthy Pecora, Sicilian born but cool as an iceberg, 
cultural product of New York’s west twenties, counsel for 
the Senate Committee at $255 a month—and a golden op- 
portunity to make a golden reputation—didn’t bother much 
about implications. Left them to the public. Kept away 
from the abstract. Instead of inviting Mr. Morgan to 
explain he astutely brought out the annoying facts. He 
didn’t orate about the social injustice of the Morgan firm 
and the individual partners, living in luxury, and yet not 
paying income taxes. He was content to publish the fact. 
The millions who deny themselves little luxuries and com 
forts to pay their small taxes on pitiful incomes will do 
the rest. And yet, in all fairness, I want to say that simple 
compliance with the law—in spirit as well as in letter— 
let the greatest banking house in the world and its twenty 
Croesus partners out of paying income taxes. Rotten 
law, but designed to be just. Morgan paid in England, 
where the law is different. 

I'm pretty sure that the investigation will spell the end 
for private banking houses. Morgan will have to become 
a commercial banking house or quit accepting deposits. 
But that will not be ruin for the House of Morgan. | 
hope it won’t—want to see something left in the financial 
world that is based on personal service and fealty, friend- 
ship, partnership. But it is just this loose bond of good 
fellowship that the radicals say makes possible the domin- 
ation of American banking and corporation finance and 
the whole commercial composite by the partners at the 
corner of Wall and Broad. 

Once there was a Bank of United States. Then there 
was another. Both fell before the rising rage of democracy. 
Morgan will go in this rage—I mean in front of the scenes. 

As the U. S. delegation to the International Economic 
Conference packs its trunks for London, Washington gets 
ready for the worst. Secretary Hull finds on second thought 
for the President that the tariff taxes to complement the 
price-raising features of the Farm Relief bill are not inimical 
to the tariff truce program. Whole recovery program 0 
the government is being shaped for a go-it-alone effort. 
Belief is growing here that the Conference will be another 
one of the “we agree in principle” affairs that never agree 
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Washington Journalist 
York broker 


Max Steuer picked the talesmen for the Charlie Mitchell 
trial, it was an all-Gentile jury? Steuer knows psychology. 
Many people are still pretty much upset about the drastic 
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am in actuality. United States believes that it can save itself 
back tolerably well. Wants international economic harmony and 
will go far to get it, but will be ready to spring the ultima- 





ee: tum of full speed ahead on American self-containment if manner in which Marcus and Singer were sent up and 
. the roses of the Washington confabs turn to ashes at — they feel that Mitchell, while under fire for something 
+ dows London. ' et entirely different, nevertheless was not one whit better 
fault. Remarkable improvement in domestic situation is making than Marcus and Singer. The reasoning 
night us cocky. Washington is dead sure D. Pression is on his runs—if Marcus and Singer had to go to 
owd way. Some industries are back to 1930 levels. The big jail, why should Mitchell be spared? 
men train is running. I agree with you—there’ll be stops, but The public seems to be in the market for 
wry don't get left while looking at the past scenery. Wish I fair. When the news came out last week 
the had more margin power for those stocks in the 10 to 30 __ that the gold suspension clause was going to 
te, group. We are going to have real inflation—and silver become official, prices started on another 
| is going to be taken care of. Wow! Just heard from the | upward surge, with people running after 
erg Capitol. President wants gold clearance. There is your stocks as if there would never be another 
fox inflation! End of the Golden Age! chance to buy them. 1929 psychology is 
op- Yours, again apparent here and there, and 
uch Don. while I am not trying to throw cold 
way water on the party, the pace is giving me 
ard P. S. Don’t overlook fact that country bankers are get- —_— pause. 
He ting what they hollered for—bank deposit guaranty right We certainly are a country of extremists 
me now. Keep your eye on the wire houses. Having their —either down in the dumps or up in the 
not money made safe the back country boys will now have the clouds. Personally, I am doing exactly as 
i joy of risking it on their own account. I have always done. As usual, I get in at 
ang or near the bottom, but get out half way up. 
ra Seca tatne Therefore, I miss the second half completely 
ple and that is usually the wilder half, which is 
sk May 31, 1933. the most profitable! 
nty Dear Don: All the money I have made has gone 
ied Isn't it funny? Wall Street was scared to death for into second-grade bonds, which, incident- 
nd, weeks in advance because the Morgan investigation was ally, are also up about eight or 
going to bring out lots of scandal and the effect on the ten points. Nevertheless, I think 

al stock market would be frightful. The fact is that from the second-grade bonds 

es the very day that Morgan went on the stand, the market — will stay up even in 
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I The greatest shock that Wall Street had was the amount pected “healthy reac- 

at of money that the House on the Corner lost and the sub- tions” in the stock 

ee stantial shrinkage in the capital account. I overheard two market. 

ee brokers talking about it on the train coming down one We brokers have 
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he ful than the Almighty!” And the other fellow replied: been a good crop of 
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7. I have not been able to get around much to see how ing room of the Stock 

the Street feels on the Senate investigation, but there is Exchange are empty 

‘ic one thing thus far that I think both Pecora and Carter and where a few 

ts Glass have missed entirely and that is the matter of the months ago, if you had 

ht United Corporation option warrants. Just think, Morgan a 100-share order, six 

¥ had voted to themselves several million option warrants at floor brokers would be 
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below 27/2, they could buy back. And at all times they 
were protected! 


Just to digress for a moment, did you notice that when 


shoe is on the other 
(Please turn to 
page 203) 
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Farm Relief Bill Rises from The Ashes of the Farm 
Board as Agricultural and Business Interests Urge Haste 


ioher Wheat Prices—A Sign 


of Better Times? 


Crop Prospects Test Scarcity Demand 
Theory—Value of Farm Inventories Rises 


By C. S. Burton 


cago and 673% cents in Winnipeg. The Liverpool price 

is around 59 cents, figuring sterling exchange at $3.90. 
These figures are significant only as marking a rebound in 
wheat prices from the all-time “lows” which, during recent 
months, bid fair to wreck, not only our agriculturists, but 
a large part of our financial structure as well, based, as it 
is, in considerable proportion upon farm real estate values. 
Which is to say that 75 cents is not a normal price for 
wheat, nor one which will greatly animate the producer, 
it is to be chronicled just as a start in the right direction. 

Last December the average farm price of wheat was 
31.6 cents; in March it was only 3 cents higher, but today 
the average farm price is roughly 60 cents. In a free mar- 
ket our price should be about 7 cents below Winnipeg 
and about 17 cents below Liverpool, and the farm price 
10 to 15 cents below Chicago, with something like a three- 
day lag. Our prices are and have been too high to permit 
export, but with the Farm Board eliminated, the market 
has so quickly gathered a following that by comparison the 
outlook is much happier. The table shows how our exports 
have fallen to almost nil. 

If there is anyone who should register 100 per cent 
approval of the increased public participation in the wheat 
market it is the dirt farmer. Just as far as he has any old 


Jee wheat has recently been up to 757% cents in Chi- 


wheat in the bin, the public is making a price for him 
instead of the Farm Board subsidiaries, and discounting, as 
far as may be, every bit of market news, crop news, political 
news just as it comes off the wires to the brokers in the pit. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in these columns that 
wheat enjoys greater prominence in the list of farm prod- 
ucts than it actually deserves. It requires a minimum of 
the farmer’s time; it is an immediate cash item enjoying 
a world market; it grows in widely separated latitudes. 
Manufacturers calculate demand in making up production 
schedules; men sow wheat on the theory merely that in 
any event it can be sold at some price. 

The result is that nearly every government in the world 
endeavors to coddle its wheat growers and its trade in 
the grain. 


Nature Helps by Curtailment 


However, there has been a bit of a happy combination 
of factors working together for our recent and prevailing 
higher prices for wheat. The passing of the Farm Board 
removed a sinister shadow, which cramped and stifled all 
natural free play so long as it fell across the market. Na- 
ture has assisted, always the most powerful factor in the 
grain market; she is making some new low records in 








Basis for Higher Wheat Prices in Current Crop 


In 1000s of bushels 


Crop and 
Carryover 


994,400 
1,053,000 
1,057,700 
1,153,700 
1,234,100 


Carryover Crop 
874,600 
926,100 
812,600 
858,200 
900,200 
726,800 

337,485 
874,340 1,098,580 
§ July 1, 19382, to February 28, 1933, 


Average 1927-31 . 
* March 15th farm prices. 








Department of Agriculture Bureau of Agricultural Economics covers winter wheat only, decline is 29%2% of the 5-year average 1926-30. 


1000’s of acres 
Acreage 


58,784 


Domestic Farm 


Disappearance Price Dec. 1 
676,000 $1.18 
663,000 99 58,272 
621,000 1.05 62,671 

66 61,138 
*44.2 54,949 
*84.5 55,177 
$27,096 
59,162 
+ Estimate 


Net Exports 
186,700 
153,900 
144,800 
116,000 
114,700 


680,800 86.4 
The year—the crop year—for wheat is July 1 to June 30. 
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acreage, crop condition and forecast to offset some of the 
all time low prices recorded last year. 

The forecast for our crop of winter wheat, last fall’s 
planting, is calculated to test the market’s faith in the 
virtue of so-called scarcity-demand. For the first time, 
almost, in our national history, we are going to need for 
our own use all of the wheat which we will produce for 
the year. 

May Ist crop conditions indicate a yield of winter wheat 
of about 337,000,000 bushels, which compares with a five 
year average, 1926-30, of 590,000,000 bushels. Abandon- 
ment of last fall’s sowings is 32.2 per cent, a greater 
abandonment than has ever previously been recorded. The 
outlook is for a smaller crop than in any year since 1904. 
Acreage expected to be harvested is the smallest since 1912 
—27,096,000 acres as compared with an average of 38,- 
560,000 for the years 1926-30, off 28 per cent. It is just 
possible that the present crop situation might throw our 
42-cent tariff into 
action and so put 
our price well 
toward, say, 


$1.50. The ef- 
fect upon busi- 
ness generally 


through the pay- 
ment of debts and 
the increased 
purchases of farm 
equipment, trac- 
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could guide the millions of producers to meet human needs 
so well as prices guide them, provided the medium of 
exchange functions properly. When it functions badly, 
the people turn to dictators and social control.” 

As our own country is just embarking upon a program 
of social control, in which agriculture plays a major part, 
no running commentary upon the wheat market. is priv- 
ileged to ignore the “Act to relieve the existing national 
economic emergency by increasing agricultural purchasing 
power,” etc., commonly known as the Farm Relief Bill, 
approved by the President, May 12, 1933. 

In attempting even to outline its provisions and to touch 
upon the obvious implications arising, one is hesitant and 
remembers the Chinese historian and philosopher who said 
that “the French Revolution was an event of too recent 
occurrence to permit any present judgment to be formed 
as to its effect upon humanity.” 

One may predict, however, with some degree of confi- 
dence, that his- 
tory will attach 
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major significance 
to the Farin Re- 
lief Bill as mark- 
ing a complete 
volte face for the 
American people. 

Our theory of 
government was 
based upon the 
rigid separatiom 
of the three func- 
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grain. 
The economic war that has raged 

and still rages, and the desperate struggle for national self- 
sufficiency has made of bread one article which each 
country desires to supply for itself and has created a desire 
further to be free of any dependence upon the soil or the 
good-will of any other power. As a result, the taxes, tariffs, 
bounties, premiums and milling quotas form an almost 
inextricably tangled international trade net through which 
the grain must find its way. 


Prices and Social Control 


It is the popular view that every factor, which we have 
enumerated, and the countless others too numerous to 
catalogue, must find their interpretation in price, so long 
as there is a free market and so long as reliance may be 
placed in contracts. 

Doctors Warren and Pearson, of Cornell University, in 
their new book, “Prices,” say that “prices are the major 
criterion by which the producer can know what society 
wants. * * * * The only way the farmer can tell whether to 
produce cabbages or wheat is on the basis of price. The 
algebraic sum of all the millions of transactions between 
all the buyers and sellers of the world makes prices. The 
system does not always work perfectly, but no committee 
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responsibilities. 

Undoubtedly Pope’s essay on Man 
has scored its highest batting average in quotation, since 
commentators began to discuss the “New Deal.” Pope 
wrote: 

“For forms of government, let fools contest. 
What’er is best administered is best.” 


We Abandon Tradition 


The steps which we are taking are new to our country 
but not so new abroad. Pressed by the emergency, we are 
assuredly taking a longer step away from our traditions 
than could possibly have been contemplated even months 
ago. 

The end sought by the Act, couched in less formal 
language than that of the bill, is, to give to the farmer the 
same relative degree of purchasing power which he pos- 
sessed during the prewar period of the five years from 
August, 1909, to July, 1914, and to simultaneously protect 
the consumer by readjusting farm production at such level 
as will not increase the percentage of retail expenditures 
for farm products above what it was during the period 
named. These provisions outline adjustment of ratios, 
not prices, primarily. 

Beyond all question, the first thought of the farmer will 
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go around and around the matter of “readjusting farm 
production at such level.” With this writer it has always 
been a contention that the uncontrollable factors of rain- 
fall and temperature effectively removed agriculture from 
the list of competitive callings, just because of the inability 
to map out a production schedule and maintain it. If vol- 
ume of production is subject to adjustment or readjust- 
ment through comprehensive planning by the Department 
of Agriculture the contention may not longer stand. 

The usual formula of price making is that supply 
divided by demand equals price. It is obvious that if any 
one of these factors is arbitrarily adjusted or readjusted, 
then one of the other two must likewise be brought under 
control to preserve any normal relationship. Having out- 
lined thus the end proclaimed to be sought, thought natur- 
ally turns to projected ways and means. 

As one reads the bill, which is not over long nor par- 
ticularly complicated, insofar as the bill itself goes, it is 
hard to realize how in this measure, quite free from tech- 
nical phraseology, so radical, abrupt a turning is made 
from .the paths our nation has hitherto trod; paths which 
we loudly proclaimed to the world were the shortest routes 
to the promised land. 


The Delegation of Power 


Never before has any such power been delegated to 
one of our public servants. The Secretary of Agriculture 
becomes a dissenting figure in the field of farm produc- 
tion and marketing, with discretionary powers bounded 
only by the horizon. He “shall have power to provide for 
reduction in the acreage or reduction in the production 
for market or both of any basic agricultural commodity, 
through agreements with producers or by other voluntary 
methods and to provide for rental or benefit payments in 
connection therewith, or upon that part of the production 
* * * * required for domestic consumption, in such amounts 
as the Secretary deems fair and reasonable, to be paid 
out of any moneys available for such payments.” 

The language of the bill is most plain and simple; its 
implications are rather terrifying. The Secretary is em- 
powered “to issue license permitting processors and others 
to engage in the handling of any agricultural commodity 
**** The Secretary may suspend or revoke any such 
license, after the notice, * * * * Any 
order **** revoking any such 
license shall be final if in accord and 
with law.” The penalty may be as 
high as $1,000 per day. 

In 1931 the whole world paid 
careful attention to the Report of 
the Committee on Finance and In- 
dustry made to the British Parlia- 
ment. This was popularly called 
the Macmillan report. One para- 
graph of this report applies so aptly 
to this, our own, unqualified dele- 
gation of power to a Cabinet mem- 
ber that we quote it here: 

“The most distintive indication of 
the change of outlook of the gov- 
ernment of this country in recent 
years has been its growing pre- 
occupation, irrespective of party, 
with the management of the life of 
the people. * * * * Parliament finds 
itself increasingly engaged in legis- 
lation which has for its conscious 
aim the regulation of the day-to-day 
affairs of the community, and now 
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intervenes in matters formerly thought to be entirely out- 
side its scope. This new orientation has its dangers as well 
as its merits. Between liberty and government there is an 
age long conflict. It is of vital importance that the new 
policy, while truly promoting liberty by securing better 
conditions of life for the people of this country, should not, 
in its zeal for interference, deprive them of their initiative 
and independence which are the nation’s most valuable 
assets.’ (We supply the italics.) 


Emergency Measures 


It has been repeatedly emphasized that these measures, 
this farm relief bill, the business recovery measure and 
the others which constitute the “New Deal” are of a 
purely emergency character. It remains still, and for more 
emphatic repetition, to say that the beneficiaries are the 
ones to keep in mind the thought of emergency. 

No one at all familiar with actual conditions would 
attempt to minimize the desperate need of our farm popu- 
lation, but as farmers are now clamoring for immediate 
action and getting it as rapidly as the machinery can be 
set up, it is to be hoped that each one, while seeking and 
finding aid, will be looking forward to the day when he 
stands again wholly on his own, retrieving and preserving 
his “initiative and independence which are the nation’s 
most valuable assets.” 

Protagonists of the theories of social control and the 
protagonists of laissez faire have been in complete accord 
as to the seriousness of the “national economic emergency.” 
As the preamble declares * * * * “Conditions in the basic 
industry of agriculture have affected transactions in agri- 
cultural commodities with a national public interest, have 
burdened and obstructed the normal currents of commerce 
in such commodities, and render imperative the immediate 
enactment (of title I) of this Act.” That the farmer's 
plight is such as to require immediate remedy, desperate 
if need be, is to be seen in the figures as to income from 
farm production and the changes since 1929. 

Income available for the farmer's capital, labor and 
management in 1929 was $5,574,000,000; in 1932 it was 
$1,291,000,000, a decline of 77 per cent. There was no 
return upon the farm investment, not only so, but this 
income did not, by one-half, permit payment to the farmer 

and his family, even at hired man’s 
> wages. The gross income for the 
farmer in 1932 is calculated at 
$5,143,000,000, a lower gross in- 
come figure for any one year than 
is shown since the Agricultural De- 
partment began to compile this 
record in 1909. The five-year aver- 
age 1909-1913 was $6,602,000,000, 
but comparing the ratio between the 
present purchasing power of the 
farmer's dollar and its pre-war ratio 
gives to the pre-war income figure 
a much greater advantage than the 
mere comparison of the gross dollar 
figures shown. 

Practically all of the decline in 
farm income since 1929 has been 
due to fall in price for farm prod- 
ucts. Volume as between 1929 and 
1932 shows a decline of only about 
5 per cent, while prices to the far 
mer were off almost 60 per cent; 
with nothing like such declines in 
prices for goods the farmer must 

(Please turn to page 195) 
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tration; the demand 
that gas and electric 
light companies carry a larger share of the burden of city, 
state and Federal expenditures;—these are, to him, very 
real menaces to his property and his income, which give 
him, in the expressive slang of the day, a bad attack of 
the “jitters.” 

That the utility business is in a state of siege which 
has done, and may still do great damage is obvious. That 
the acts of some few individuals and companies within 
the industry itself have been partially responsible for bring- 
ing about this state of siege is also obvious. But these 
acts, such as they are, have been chiefly characterized by 
their crass stupidity rather than by any attempt to con- 
spire against the general public welfare. They cannot be 
said to measure the intelligence of the industry as a whole. 

After all it is, fundamentally, a sound business, an hon- 
orable business and the utilities engaged in it are rendering 
a highly essential, if not indispensable, service. The Ameri- 
can people may be given to listening casually and by way 
of diversion to demagogues, but they are a practical and 
well informed people, having but little liking for imported 
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compared with figures 
for the previous week or with similar figures for the week 
or month of the preceding year. 

On the other hand, the very nature of the utility busi- 
ness requires a constant watchful preparedness for any and 
all emergencies. It was not caught napping by the de- 
pression. While doing its best (it claimed it was doing 
its best) to maintain employment and not add too heavily 
to the unemployment situation, it did manage to cut operat- 
ing expenses and reduce production so that it bore some 
relation to demand. In other words it cannot be said that 
declining gross revenues have had a tremendous effect on 
the net revenues of the operating companies. The words 
“operating companies” are italicised for they, after all, 
are the public utility business of the United States and 
should not be judged by the collapse of the occasional Jerry- 
built financial structure with which some of them have been 
burdened, or by the groupings of their securities for purely 
speculative purposes without regard to the operating and 
management advantages. 

Toward the end of April there was a decided change 
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in the figures showing the weekly output of the electric 
light and power industry, which may be accepted as a 
barometer for all public utilities. Along the Atlantic sea- 
board, the week ending April 22 showed a slight improve- 
ment over the previous week although in the Central indus- 
trial and Pacific Coast states, production was still off. 
The week ending April 29 showed a more marked 
improvement, particularly in the New England states, 
which continued during the following week. The week 
ending May 13 showed an increase of 4.2 per cent for 
the whole Atlantic Coast over the preceding week and 
7.7 per cent for New England while for the first time in 
months the central in- 
dustrial states turned 


problems of decreased earnings due to the depression, but 
now the electric light and power companies are beginning 
to show a decided pick-up in out-put. In Georgia, for 
example, the out-put for the week ending May 20 was 
larger than it was for the corresponding week of 1929 or 
for the corresponding week of any year since then. This 
has been due principally to increased activity in the textile 
industry, but it promises further increased activity in all 
lines, and the companies are more hopeful than they have 
been for some time. 
These facts, together with the obvious improvement in 
the Central industrial states and a cheering note 
from those states be- 
tween the Central in- 





up with a “plus” in- 
stead of a “minus” 
sign. The week end- 
ing May 20, showed 
continued improve- 
ment. 

During this time, 
however, the Pacific 
Coast continued to 
show a steady decline 
in production. At 
least 10 per cent of 
the normal business 
which is connected to 
the lines of Pacific 
Coast utilities is idle. 
As the revival of 
business spreads from 
the East to the West 
this “idle connected 
load,” which is large- 
ly in manufacturing, 
will come to life, and 
the business returned 
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dustrial states and the 
Pacific Coast, indicate 
that the problem of 
decreased gross reve- 
nues and their rela- 
tion to net revenues 
and dividends is not 
too serious if one 
takes the long term 
view. The utilities 
have been cutting 
their costs according 
to their cloth and 
while they still have 
a very considerable 
amount of idle pro- 
duction facilities these 
facilities are there, 
ready to accept busi- 
ness already con- 
nected with the lines, 
and without any ap- 
preciable increase in 
capital or operating 
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to the lines will call 


for but a trivial addi- 

tional operating expense. It should also be noted that a 
very considerable portion of the utility load on the Pacific 
Coast—particularly the electric light and power load in 
California—comes from agricultural industry which has 
been seriously affected by the period of extremely low 
prices, but now hopes for revival. 


A Review by Regions 


In New England, the few street railways that are left 
are showing extraordinarily heavy deficits in spite of the 
strictest economies, abandonment of unprofitable lines and 
the substitution of buses for railway services. The New 
England Telephone Co. shows a tremendous loss of sta- 
tions (which may be expected to return with more or 
less normal times) although its toll business is increasing. 
The gas companies have suffered about the same decrease 
in business as companies in other sections of the country 
although they have made considerable progress in house 
heating, holding their customers by three rate reductions 
during the past two years. 

The electric light and power companies of New Eng- 
land have been distressed by a steady loss of business dur- 
ing the past three yars although slower to feel the effects 
of the depression than utilities elsewhere. Textile mill 
operation is now increasing, and other manufacturing oper- 
ations are improving throughout the territory. These re- 
coveries are reflected in a rapid increase in the production 
of electricity. 

In the Southeast, all utilities have been faced with the 
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expenditures for some 
time to come. 

“Drastic regulatory projects by government” and “com- 
petition from government owned and operated enter- 
prises” are twin malign spirits created by those who would 
change our whole economic system into some sort of an 
ism based on a witches’ brew of the philosophies of Plato, 
Sir Thomas More, Campanella, Sir Francis Bacon, Robert 
Owen, Karl Marx, Lenin and our own Norman Thomas. 
Radical socialism feeds heartily during periods of depres 
sion and human distress. In this connection a sharp line 
of distinction should be drawn between an unhealthy social- 
ism and a healthy socialization of business and industry. 
The most useful adherent of the whole capitalistic system, 
and especially the public utility section of it, is the one 
who has been won over to the cause of a proper division 
of net earnings between the workers and the dollars in- 
vested in an enterprise coupled with a due regard for 
working conditions, hours of labor and safe-guards against 
unemployment, particularly in old age. This does not 
mean that he is a socialist, and the thought is commended to 
those few public utility executives whose only measures 
for coping with the depression were drastic cuts in salaries 
and wages and wholesale firings of old and loyal em- 
ployes. 


The Problem of Rates 


The genesis of the fear inspired by these two horsemen 


lies largely in what seems like general public dissatisfaction 


with rates charged by the utilities. This dissatisfaction, 
which is not nearly so wide-spread as certain sections of 
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the press would have us believe, has been inspired, in turn, 
by the noisy pretensions and claims of professional advo- 
cates of government ownership and operation of everything 
from the land to all of the processes of production and 
distribution. The results have been innumerable rate cases 
costing both the companies and the tax-payers millions of 
dollars with little that is constructive accomplished; unin- 
telligent demands for municipal, state, power area, or 
Federal ownership and operation of electric light and 
power; attacks on public utilities and public service commis: 
sions alike; and many interesting although costly experiments 
in governmental tinkering with a highly technical business. 

That there are, here and there, isolated instances of 
companies charging their customers excessively high rates 
and pursuing administrative policies based on the idea that 
the public utility is purely a private business with which 
the public has no right to interfere, cannot be denied. 
They are well known, both within and without the indus- 
try; but happily, both for the industry and the public, are 
few and far between. In most instances local communities 
are dealing with these companies according to their deserts, 
and in this the public has the hearty support of the 
industry as a whole. The utilities are generally being 
operated by honest and high minded men, skilled and 
experienced in their business, and with a keen regard 
for their obligations to the public. Ignoring the public 
interest with which a public service is vested has largely 
gone out of fashion. 

There are a number of curious paradoxes in this agita- 
tion “to put public utility rates back on a pre-war level.” 
It is taken by the public to refer only to electric light and 
power rates which, as a fact, are actually lower, taking 
the country as a whole, than the pre-war level. On the 
other hand, railroad rates, telephone rates, water works 
rates, gas rates, street railway rates, are all higher than pre- 
war rates. Yet they do not seem to be the subject of any 


particular governmental, newspaper or public attack. On the 
contrary, some of them, such as the railroads, have even 
excited the philanthropic concern of government and en- 
listed generous government support. 


Drastic Rate Reductions Unlikely 


That any wide-spread and drastic reductions in electric 
light and power rates will be ordered by the public service 
commissions in the near future is hardly conceivable. The 
operating companies are sound and are making money but 
their net earnings will not justify any such reductions 
except in a few isolated instances. After all, governments 
still adhere to the philosophy of the public utility laws, 
which provide for a fair return on the value of the pro- 
perty in use or useable in the public service. 

As to the possibility of revaluations affecting net earn- 
ings it must be remembered that most of the money now 
invested in public utilities has been invested since the 
inception of public utility regulation 
by state regulatory bodies vested with 
the authority to enforce the public 
utility law. There can be no ques- 
tion with regard to the historic costs 
of plant and equipment. The fact 
that much of this plant and equip- 
ment may have been installed when 
prices and the cost of labor were at 
the peak has nothing to do with the 
case. Rates cannot be moved con- 
stantly up and down with constantly 
changing reproduction costs unless 
the commissions are willing to turn 
their backs on themselves and on 
public utility law. 
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ual issues. 


Readers of this frank appraisal 
of the problems and prospect of 
the utilities will find the statistical 
compilation on the succeeding 
four pages of interest and prac- 
tical help in considering individ- 


ASSESSED MOE 


The above refers, of course, to the operating companies. 
When we come to the so-called holding and management 
companies a somewhat different situation exists. There are 
good holding companies and, again, there are bad holding 
companies. The operating company reaps many benefits 
from the properly organized holding and management com- 
pany, administered by men skilled and experienced in 
public utility operation. These benefits accrue to consum- 
ers and security holders alike. 

On the other hand, the holding company which has 
been formed purely for the purpose of juggling the stocks 
and bonds of various operating companies—for speculation 
and nothing else—places a burden on consumers and oper- 
ating company security holders which, in some instances, 
has become unkearable. No one will welcome more enthu- 
siastically the interference by government in situations of 
this kind than the electrical industry. 


Municipal Plant Racket 


The other twin of this pair of governmental menaces— 
competition of government owned and operated enterprises 
—has more body, is more real. In spite of the fact that 
municipally owned public utilities such as those of Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, San Francisco or Los Angeles have 
had sorry records the “city plant” still looms as a spectre 
interfering with the digestion of many a public utility 
executive. It is the efforts of various groups to bring about 
the building of municipal plants which contribute largely 
to the so-called “grievances” against the power companies. 
with attacks on rates, efforts to increase taxes, criticisms 
of capitalization as well as of all kinds of expense items, 
attacks on valuations, on relations with holding companies, 
etc., etc. 

The suggestion of a municipally owned plant seldom 
originates in the municipality. It usually starts with some 
oil or gas engine manufacturer. He associates with him- 
self a firm of engineers and hires a local lawyer. The mayor 
and one or more members of the city couneil are interested 
and the agitation for municipal ownership is under way, 
joined by politicians seeking notoriety or an issue which 
will advance their political fortunes. Regardless of the 
outcome, this agitation costs both the companies and the 
tax-payers money. 

Federal excursions into the electric light and power busi- 
ness may be even more serious than the various agitations 
for municipal ownership. The debates in the House and 
Senate on the latest Norris Muscle Shoals bill, which has 
for its purpose not only the promotion of government own- 
ership but also for the injury and destruction of public 
utility property in the Muscle Shoals area, shows a gen- 
eral spirit of unfriendliness toward the electric light and 
power industry which is cause for much concern. 

It seems almost impossible to consider the Norris bill as 
a Roosevelt bill—certainly it is contrary to the policies 
announced by the President in con- 
nection with the New York State 
development on the St. Lawrence 
River. To me it seems as though Mr. 
Roosevelt wished to do something for 
Senator Norris and threw him the 
bone of Muscle Shoals without much 
regard for the feelings and fortunes 
of the power companies in that sec- 
tion or recognition of their services in 
building up the territory industrially 
until it became a live and active mar- 
ket for electric power. Muscle Shoals 
is an outstanding example of political 
sabotage. 

(Please turn to page 198) 
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Past, Current and Prospective Position 








Company 


(millions) 


Gross 


Oprrating 
Revenues 
(millions) 


Com. Stock Rwy. 
Earnings 


Derivation of Gross Revenue—— 

Water, H't, 

Elec. Gas and Ice Telephone 
Zo Te % % 


Ratio 


to Gross Zo 





American & Foreign Power 


195.7(1) 


55. 3(2) 


d 80 3 15 2 





American Gas & Electric.... 


196. 2(1) 


58. 2(3) 





American Lt. & Trac 


65.1(3) 


2,767,345 
($25 par) 


36.0(3) 





American Power & Light............... 


367. 0(1) 


3,009,829 
(n. p.) 


73 .2(4) 





American Waterworks & Electric 


184. 3(3) 


1,750,888 
(n. p.) 


43.7(3) 





Associated Gas & Electric 


769. 4(3) 


509. 9(3) 


4,628,712 Cl. A 
(n. p.) 


84. 8(3) 





Brooklyn Union Gas 


110. 4(3) 


49. 3(3) 


741,480 
(n. p.) 


24.0(3) 





Columbia Gas & Electric ...... 


610. 9(3) 


171.3(3) 


11,608,596 
(n. p.) 


79.2(3) 





1,044. 0(3) 


494.2(3) 


33,673,328 
(n. p.) 


114. 5(3) 





Commonwealth Edison 


309. 9(3) 


195. 8(3) 


1,615,715 
$100 par 


74, 4(3) 





Cons. Gas, El. Lt. & P. (Baltimore)...... 


127.0(3) 


63. 2(3) 


1,167,397 
(n. p.) 


27.5(3) 





Consolidated Gas of N. Y 


1,248 .7(3) 


397 .8(3) 


11,476,527 
(n. p.) 


232. 6(3) 








Detroit Edison 





Edison Electric Illum. Co., The 


285. 3(3) 


129.0(3) 


1,272,260 
($100 par) 


44.1(3) 





165. 2(3) 


75 .0(3) 


634,875 
($100 par) 


30. 6(3) 


2% steam 





Electric Power & Light 





Engineers Public Service 





Federal Water Service 


271.6(1) 


3,335,845 
(n. p.) 


72.3(5) 





150.7(3) 


1,909,769 
(n. p.) 


44.8(3) 








106. 6(3) 


568,968 Cl. A 


16. 4(3) 





International Hydro-Electric 


284.7(3) 


858,197 
(n. p.) 


59. 2(3) 








Louisville Gas & Electric 


30. 6(3) 


600,374 Cl. A 
300,949 Cl. B 


10. 0(3) 








National Power & Light 


281.2(1) 


5,454,701 
(n. p.) 


69. 6(5) 


15 (rwy) 





New York Steam............ 


27.7(3) 


360,000 shs 
(n. p.) 


10.3(3) 


100% 








Niagara Hudson Power... 


225. 2(3) 


8,736,429 
(par $15) 


71.8(3) 








North American Co.. 


326 .7(3) 


7,530,974 
(n. p.) 


107. 4(3) 





Pacific Gas & Electric.... 


Pacific Lighting...... 


306. 0(3) 


6,271,885 
($25 par) 


85.1(3) 








234.7(3) 


104. 8(3) 


1,608,631 
(n. p.) 


44.8(3) 





(Please turn to 
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Ratio of Maint. & Deprec. to Common Stock Earnings - . 
ecen' 
ve Ht, Plant Latest Price of Common COMMENT 
phone’ Gross Value 1931 1932 1933 Common _ Dividend 
% NF NF d d ae’ $ 14 — With U. S. off the gold standard, company’s foreign revenues will 
2 be worth more in dollars. 
oe NF NF 3.57 2.31 1.98 (4) 37 1.00 & A conservatively managed system with sound financial set-up. 
7 Carries a large industrial load. 
—. 12.7% 2.65% 2.89 2.18 1.93 (4) 20 2.00 Company, controlled by United Lt. & Power is conservatively 
% financed and well managed. 
ke 
NF NF 2.04 d def. 11 eee Properties well diversified tg aoe pig 4 divds. now part 
1 0.70(5) paid only, with earnings recovery pick-up. 
— NF NF 2.80 1.42 1.C6(4) 29 1.00 In strong financial position, and should benefit quickly from any 
1% sustained business improvement. 
iter 
imo NF NF 0.76 d we 2 ee Bondholders have been approached in adjustment of heavy 
on Cl.A on CLA CLA capital structure. 
ee 11.5% 2.50% 7.65 6.79 “abs 79 5.00 Conservatively managed gas company, with earnings we!l main- 
: tained on common stock. 
ioe 14.0% 1.82% 1.42 0.36 0.86(4) 19 0.80(f) A large and growing factor in natural gas business in the East. 
2 ; Stock has appeal for longer term. 
— NF NF 0.40 0.12 0.C4(4) 3 Gee A large and well diversified system, but earnings on common and 
2 pfd. very thin equity in gross. 
eters 14.5% 3.47% 10.57 6.24 eae 75 5.00 Supplies Chicago and environs with electricity. Common stock 
a sound utility equity. 
ees 12.5% 2.72% §.21 4.30 3.90(4) 60 3.60 One of the soundest utility operating companies, with common 
stock in strong position. 
7 12.9% 2.40% 4.04 3.79 3.65(4) 55 3.40 Country’s largest gas and electric utility. Sound financial con- 
dition and operating ratios. 
sais 18.1% 2.79% 8.98 5.21 4.29(6) 80 4.00 Has been severely affected by depressed conditions in Detroit, but 
should recover rapidly with industria! pick-up. 
ae. NF NF 13.65 12.39 oe 150 12.00 Common represents a sound utility equity. Nearly all of earnings 
am being paid out as dividends. 


















sound position. 








NF NF 2.01 d def. 0. 56(5) 10 ee Company has large bank loans incurred in 1930 expansion into the 
natural gas business. Strong recovery needed to place Co. in 















1.57% 2.16% 2.15 0.97 0.63(4) 11 Hers More than 90% of common held by Stone & Webster, Inc. 
showing something earned on common. 














CLA on Cl.A CLA earnings, leaving only a deficit for the Class A. 





10.1% 0.96% 1.66 def. 0.47 eta 5 Wey Heavy prior capitalization is now absorbing all of company’s 
on 





Still 


















CLA CLA CLA ditions have shown considerable improvement. Longer 
outlook good. 











14.3%, 1.62% 3 .20(g) 2.72(g) ae 9 Ry Supplies electricity to most of New England, where business con- 


term 















C1.A margin, and stock in sound position. 











12.9% 1.60% 2.36(a) 1.93 (a) ae 19 1.75 Applicable earnings on Cl. A show dividend still covered by wide 















business improves, should show rapid recovery of earnings. 








NF NF 1.67 1.31 1.17(5) 16 1.00 Net earnings have shown strong resistance to decline. When 
















11.6% 2.21% 3.83 2.90 2.77(4) 
good. About 74% of common controlled by Consl. Gas. 


Gross business again increased during 1932. Longer term outlook 














10.8% 1.33% 1.53 1.07 0.88(4) 11 Pos Largest electric power producer in world. Recently passed 
oe 





improvement. 








com- 


® mon divd., although output should gain rapidly with business 















stock Common stock an attractive long pull holding for recovery. 











19.9% 3.16% 3.41(y) 1.94(y) 1.68(y) 28 8% Company in sound position and well diversified geographically. 














Pacific Coast. Divd. barely covered. 








18.0% 2.32% 2.79(y) 2.10(y) sok 25 2.00 A sound and conservatively managed utility, the largest on the 








Conservative and well managed concern. Recent rate case 
sion unfavorable to company, but stock a sound equity. 
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Past, Current and Prospective Position of § Le: 


























Gross Ratio —Derivation of Gross Revenue—— tio ¢ 
Pl d Common Operating Com. Stock Rwy. Water, H't, Ratio 
Company Stock Revenues Earnings Elec. Gas and Ice Telephone 
(millions) (millions) (shares) (millions) to Gross %° % q, Gr 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke 167. 6(3) 95.0(3) 694,550 33. 6(3) 12.4% a 100 Weis may 
($100 par) 

Public Gervice of Ml. J... .......602sc000- 631. 4(3) 210.2(3) =a 125. 8(3) 14.7% 25 ss 16 

n. p. 
Southern California Edison 351. 6(8) 137. 9(3) 3,283,054 37.2(8) 17.6% 

1 

Standard Gas & Electric 1,058 . 9(3) 485. 4(3) ae 131.7(3) 1.4% 15 17 (rwy) 1¢ 
n. p. 

United Gas : 244. 8(3) 22. 4(3) 7,817,144 23.1(3) a 88% natural gas. d 

(par $1) 

United Gas Improvement 633 .7(3) 251.7(8) =o 100. 4(3) 1! 
n. p. 

United Light & Power , 449. 8(3) 264.1(3) — A&B _ 176.3(8) 89 1! 
Nn. p. 

Utilities Power & Light 356 .7(7) 215. 5(7) — Cl.A 50.9(7) Yo 1! 
n. p. 








Telephone & Tele | or 


Ratio Com. Ratio of 
Company Funded Common Gross Earnings Maint. and Deprec. to 
Plant Debt Shares Revenues to Gross Gross Plant 1! 








American Tel. & Tel 4,188.7(8) 1,043. 9(3) 18,662,000 956. 4(3) 11.7% 35.7% 8.15% 15 
($100 par) 3 





International Tel. & Tel 409.7(8) 189.7(3) _— 61. 4(3) 3 
1. Pp. 





Western Union Telegraph 334.9(3) 107. 9(3) 1,045,592 83 .0(3) 
($100 par) 15 








Management and Miscellaneous Hold } jn 





Company SS : Preferred Common —- 
(millions) i Stock Stock 





American Superpower $58.7(m) 334,991 $6 ist 8,293,005 (n. p.) =m 
235,207 $6 





Central States Electric 39. 6(n) , 176,673 7% & 6% Pfd. 10,180,200 (par $1) . 
52,474 Conv. Pfd. 





Electric Bond & Share 552 .7(4) 300,000 $5 Pfd. 5,267,147 ($5 par) ee 
1,155,655 $6 Pfd. ® 





General Gas & Electric (c) 84.7(3) 9.2(3) 658,843 Combined Pfd. sate “¥ xy A oo 
n. p. 





Stone & Webster (c) 397.7(3) 161.7(3) 2,104,500 (n. p.) 





United Corporation 272.3(n) 2,489,065 $8 Pfd. 14,531,197 (n. p.) 





(1) As of December 31, 1931. (4) As of/or for year ended Mar. 81, 1933. (7) As of/or for year ended June 30, 1932. (a) 
(2) As of/or for year ended Sept. 30, 1932. (5) As of/or for year ended Feb. 28, 1933. (8) As of/or for year ended Nov. 80, 1932. (c) 
(8) As of/or for year ended Dec. 31, 1932. (6) As of/or for year ended April 30, 1933. (9) First quarter 1933. 





(d) 
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Common Stock Earnings 





Leading Public Utility Companies (Continued) 


Ratio of Maint. & Deprec. to 


















































Recent 
Plant Latest Price of Common COMMENT 

Gross Value 1931 1932 1933 Common Dividend 

12.8% 2.46% 11.96 6.99 6. 25(4) $ 68 5.00 Supplies Chicago and environs with gas. A sound operating com- 
pany. Only small margin now for common dividend. ‘ 

16.8% 3.36% 3.82 3.35 50 2.80 A well managed company operating in extellent territory. Should 
recover rapidly as business conditions improve. 

(4) i now below current divd. rate. A sound company, how- 

15.6% 1.65% 2.53(y) 2.02(y) 1.75(y) 23 2.00 ever, with good longer term outlook. 

16.7% 2.08% 3.88 0.87 13 Common stock represents. a thin equity, but leverage during a 
period of rising business makes stock attractive as speculation. 

NF NF 0.07 d d(4) 3 Depressed business conditions and competition with other fuels 
has affected company severely. Controlled by Electric Power 
& Light Corp. 

11.38% 1.80% 1.46 1.35 1.31(4) 20 1.20 Common stock represents a str ry in a soundly managed 
utility enterprise. Earnings have held up well. 

15.1% 2.56% 1.21 0.16 def. 0.19(4) 7 Cl. A shares represent a thin equity. Nothing being earned at 

(ay) (ay) (ay) present, but as a longer term speculation has possibilities. 
13.8% 1.98% 2.15 1.75(7) 6 English wee showing growth of 6% annually even during 
CLA CLA 1982. Cl. A stock a longer term speculatioa only. 
h Companies 
—— Earned per Share of C 
Latest Price of Div’d on COMMENT 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 Common Common 
15.18 10.24 9.44 5.96 * 1.02(9) $118 9.00 A. T. & T. (Bell system) is the largest utility enterprise in world. 
Heavy maintenance and depreciation charges ultra conserva- 
tive and obscure common stock earnings. _ 

3.03 2.07 1.20 d 16 Some improvement reported in recent months in business. U.S. 
off gold standard should benefit company through foreign ex- 
change transactions. 

15.11 9.03 6.71 d 49 Commms b highly ptible to general business condi- 
tions. Sustained improvement hinges on this. 








ing and Investment Companies 
































= Earned per Share C Price of Dividend on 
Latest Common Common COMMENT 

1931 1932 1933 

$0.04 d $ 6 Comrany maintained strong cash position to end of 1932. Common 
stock has possibilities if utility equities experience big advance. 

d d 4 Major investment in North American common, Am. Cities P. & 

Lt., Electric Shareholdings and Shenandoah. Value behind pfds. 
and common small at present. 

10.35 0.99 0. 68(4) 28 6% st. Largest commitment in Am. and Foreign Power, but also in do- 
mestic utility systems. Has large leverage if utility stocks advance. 

0.34(a) def. 0.15 CIA 2 Has large investments in Assoc. G. and El. junior securities, but 
some operating properties in South. 

1.56 0.72 14 Chief holdings—Engineers Public Service common and Sierra 
Pacific Electric Co., but minor investments in other securities. 

0.76 ; 0.44 0. 41(4) 10 0.40 Company’s income suffered another sharp set back in loss of 
dividends on large holdings in Niagara Hudson Power common. 
Represents good diversified commitment in utility stocks. 














(a) On combined C1. A and Cl. B shares. 
\() Gross earnings include gross of utility sub- 
Sidiaries controlled plus income on port- 


folio. 


(d) Deficit, 


= 


(f) Payable in stock. 
(g) Applicable to Cl. A shares. 


(y) On average number of shares outstanding 


during period. 


(m) Market value as of Jan. 14, 1933. 
(n) Market value as of Dec. 31, 1932. 
N. F.—No figures available. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 





Diversified Output and Sustained 
Earning Power 


Large Profits Expected as General Improvement Proceeds 


ITHOUT the specula- 

WV tive aid that comes to 
stock market favorites, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. is, 
with Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., the most expensive 
chemicai stock if bought on 
the basis of current income. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 
which is not a large corpora- 
tion compared to the chemical 


of economic recovery. 
has been outstanding for its ability to earn and 
pay its dividends throughout the depression is 
worthy of special investor consideration. 


By Wittiam WreEN Hay 








No group of stocks have prospects more 
favorable than the chemicals during the period 
Among them, one that 


ture for retail but sells only to 
industrial customers, whole- 
salers and jobbers through its 
own district offices. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. is 
a holding company, re-incor- 
porated this year, in Dela- 
ware, owns outright three sub- 
sidiaries in this country and 
one in England and just ac 
quired control of the Swann 





Chemical Corp., an unusual 





leaders, is more highly re- 
garded by investors than the 
others are by speculators. What is 
there about its outlook that causes 
Monsanto to be so highly valued? 

In the first place, the chemical 
stocks still have possibilities of a dy- 
namic character—they may be com- 
pared in this respect to the motor car 
makers ten years ago. Because of this, 
chemical stocks as a group are, relative 
to par six years ago, more than 60% 
higher than the rest of the industrial 
list. Monsanto Chemical Co. was the 
only large chemical company except 
Dow Chemical Co. to earn its divi- 
dends throughout the depression and 
this without lowering its payments. 
This demonstration of earning power 
under most difficult business conditions 
presages much higher earnings as we 
emerge and recovery is under way. 


Small Current Return 


Such an expectation is reflected in 
the current price of the common stock 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., now selling 
at forty times its dividend or on the 
basis of a current return of only 2.5%. 
There must be more than hope to 
justify such a high price for a com- 
paratively little known chemical unit. 
The gist of the matter is, Monsanto has 
always been a good earner and has a 
much larger earning capacity now than 
it had in better times. 

We are so accustomed to associate 
industrial expansion with periods of 
prosperity that the profitable growth 
during a depression of an old, sound 
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company like Monsanto Chemical Co. 
ought to excite attention. For this 
concern not only continued to expand 
throughout this depression but has just 
acquired control of another and unique 
group of chemical manufacturers. Most 
important as it concerns investors, the 
financing that was necessary was sup- 
plied out of profits earned in the 
poorest business years this generation 
has experienced. In the last five years 
Monsanto expended upwards of eight 
million dollars in constructing new 
properties and making improvements to 
old, acquired 100% ownership of its 
subsidiaries and last year earned better 
than money interest on its invested 
capital. Not many concerns profited at 
all last year, in spite of divesting them- 
selves of all the encumbrances acquired 
in boom years, which makes the per- 
formance of Monsanto Chemical Co. 
more exceptional. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. is one of the 
oldest concerns in the chemical field, 
some of its subsidiaries dating back to 
Civil War days, it is the largest maker 
of fine and medicinal chemicals in the 
United States and at the same time 
holds a position of growing importance 
in many industrial markets. In addi- 
tion to its major business and heavy in- 
dustrial chemicals, the company is a 
large factor in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic flavors and condiments, lacquers 
and chemicals for lacquers and plastics, 
coal tar derivatives, etc., and is par- 
ticularly important to the rubber indus- 
try. The company does not manufac- 


electro-chemical organization 
in the South. Monsanto Chemical 
Works, the predecessor company, hav- 
ing a large plant in and near St. Louis, 
was founded in 1901 by John Francis 
Queeny, one of the pioneer chemical 
manufacturers in this country, and it 
developed rapidly when the German 
supply of fine and medicinal chemicals 
was cut off at the outbreak of the 
World War. As soon as _ hostilities 
ceased, Monsanto entered the export 
market and acquired a half-interest in 
an old English firm of manufacturing 
chemists, now wholly owned; in 1929, 
it acquired Merrimac Chemical Co, 
founded in 1863, a maker of heavy 
chemicals with plants in the Boston dis 
trict; in the same year it acquired the 
Rubber Service Laboratories Co., with 
a plant in Nitro, W. Va.; its most re 
cent acquisition, the Swann Chemical 
Corp., founded in 1917, was one of 
the pioneer users of electric furnaces 
in the field of chemistry. 


Operating Efficiency 


For several years Monsanto Chemical 
Co. followed a well-considered program 
of plant expansion and consolidation, 
securing new economies by developing 
new methods and processes to lowef 
costs. More recently the emphasis in 
research was put on new products and 
one result of this has been to broaden 
and diversify its output to serve more 
industries with more products. In ad 
dition to reducing operating costs radir 
cally during this depression, consolidat’ 
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ing manufacturing operations and 
launching new products, Monsanto 
continued its program of expansion and 
spent almost as much for new plant 
($4,000,000 since 1929) as was ex- 
pended in the two boom years, 1928- 
9. At Everett, Mass., was completed 
what is regarded as the most efficient 
heavy chemical unit known, employing 
many new processes. This manufactur- 
ing unit is located on tidewater and 
since about one-third of its output is 
used by the company in its own opera- 
tions, two ocean vessels are operated to 
transport heavy chemicals by water 
route to the plants in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. The construction of the new 
plant of the Merrimac Chemical divi- 
sion and extensions at other plants were 
all financed out of current funds. 


Foreign Interests 


About one-fourth of Monsanto's 
business is normally done abroad and 
its British division, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Works, Ltd., with two plants in 
England, has always operated profit- 
ably. In 1931, a write-off of current 
assets of this subsidiary was made 
necessary by the drop in the pound ster- 
ling but, for a while, the depreciation 
of the dollar would result in larger 
earnings from abroad. During last 
year, the British subsidiary established 
the manufacture of several new and 
profitable products, particularly new 
rubber chemicals, 


which had been de- 


ers of ferromanganese. The Swann 
Corp. has a series of major accomplish- 
ments to the credit of its research chem- 
ists and will supplement the efforts of 
Monsanto's research organization. Al- 
though at this time there is no actual 
merging of the operations of The 
Swann Corp. with those of Monsanto’s 
units, the policies of both managements 
point to a rather close corporate con- 
nection eventually. No immediate ad- 
ditions to the income of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. should be anticipated 
from this acquisition but the connec- 
tion is fraught with large prospects, 
particularly from the development of 
electro-chemical processes which so far 
have not loomed very large in the oper- 
ations of any of the units included in 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
The financial policies of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. have always been con- 
servative and it has re-invested a large 
proportion of earnings, occasionally 
reimbursing its shareholders by split- 
ups and stock dividends. In order to 
maintain its properties at the highest 
point of efficiency and to gain the 
lowest possible costs by using the new- 
est and best methods, large amounts 
for replacements and repairs are annu- 
ally charged to operations and its de- 
preciation policy is very generous, 
averaging $2.20 a share for the past 3 
years, compared to $1 a share expended 
for research expense. That such poli- 
cies are justified was demonstrated by 


was a 1\4-for-1 exchange in 1927, 
prior to the first public offering, and a 
2-for-1 split in 1929; rights to sub- 
scribe were offered in 1929; and regu- 
lar stock dividends were paid until 
the beginning of 1931. All this 
amounted to a nearly three-fold in- 
crease in the number of shares in 4 
years, whereas the original capital has 
grown five-fold, at present prices, 
since shares were first offered the pub- 
lic in 1927. 


Good Earning Power 


In 1929, a year of large tonnage, 
nearly 17% was earned on the net 
invested capital and 15% on the net 
worth of the equity; last year, 8.5% 
and 7.6%, respectively, were earned. 
Such a record is most unusual, to say 
the least—the worst year of the depres- 
sion barely halved the profits. Costs 
were cut at little expense to or dis- 
placement of labor, new products of 
a more profitable nature increased in 
volume to take up the slack from re- 
duced sales of more competitive prod- 
ucts and although net invested capital 
was reduced by re-writing capital as- 
sets accounts as new plants were com- 
pleted and old, obsolete plants were 
abandoned, the owners of the equity, 
the shareholders, still fared very well 
indeed. 

There was no occasion to re 
duce the cash dividends even though 

stock .dividends 
were discontinued 








veloped in the labo- 
ratories here in the 
United States. 

The Swann Corp., 
control of which was 
acquired a few 
weeks ago, has gross 
assets of nearly five 
million dollars and 
owns and operates 
plants located in St. 
Louis, Camden, N. 
J, and Anniston, 
Ala., as well as two 
water power sites in 
the Tennessee River 
Valley. The busi- 
ness of The Swann 
Corp. is based large- 
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Stock Price—High........ 
ee 
Dividends —Cash........ 


Shareholders Record of a High 
Grade Industrial 


(All figures are per share of outstanding common stock) 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
[A Holding Company] 


1929 
160 (74 %a) 
47 (2134a) 
$1. 25a 
5%a, 3% 
$3.94 
$30.90 
13.8% 


1930 1931 
6334 29 
1836 164% 
$1.25 $1.25 
6% 14% 
$1.71 $2.44 
$29.60 $32.46 
5.8% 7.8% 


a—Adjusted to give effect to 2-for-1 split, 1929; (b) to June 1, 1988; ‘c) year ended 


while surplus profits 
were being rein- 
vested in new and 
more profitable as- 
sets at low cost. Be- 
cause the base of the 
company’s business 
is so broad and the 
1988) most profitable prod- 
50 ucts are in continu- 
a5 ous demand, indus- 
trial heavy chem- 
icals playing a less 
important role, there 
can be no sharp in- 
crease in profits 
while heavy indus- 
tries are recovering 
their earning power. 


$1.25 rate 














ly on the electri- 
chemical production 
of phosphoric acid and its derivatives, 
wed largely in the silk and soap indus- 
ines, phosphates for flour milling, bak- 
ig powder, tooth paste, etc. It also 
manufactures lamp black, carbide, ferric 
‘compounds and abrasives and has re- 
cently introduced new products used in 
the electrical and rayon industries. 

e of its subsidiaries is the South- 
etn Manganese Corp., the largest mak- 
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the substantial profits earned during 
the worst years of the depression. 
Capital stock, consisting of 500,000 
shares of common stock of $10 par 
value, of which 429,000 shares are 
outstanding, is junior only to $1,544,- 
500 1st Mortgage Sinking Fund 5!4 
per cent bonds (1942). The number 
of shares of common stock was multi- 
plied very rapidly until 1931. There 


On the other hand, 
the steady growth of 
this chemical unit’s business would be 
accelerated during recovery and, in a 
dynamic industry, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has prospects unequalled by any 
other important chemical unit. It is 
no wonder that investors appraise this 
common stock so highly, for they may 
very well look forward to very gen- 
erous treatment as soon as_ business 
conditions improve. 
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Separating the Sheep from the 
Goats in the Liquor Industry 


New Brewery Issues Galore—Hard Liquor Issues 
Scarce. What of the Accessory Manufacturers ? 


EER has been back since April 7 
—at least it has been back in 
those states whose own laws per- 

mitted its sale. While it is hazardous 
to attempt so early too clear-cut con- 
clusions as to the future of the indus- 
try and its profit possibilities, it is idle 
to deny, nevertheless, that the return 
of the beverage has been received with 
much popular acclaim. Beer is prov- 
ing a great revenue producer for the 
Federal, state and local governments. 
Directly and indirectly it has created 
a demand for the products of many 
industries. Clearly, beer is a success. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult, how- 
ever much one would like to do so, to 
ride directly and safely upon the wave 
of this particular success. There is 
obviously money to be made in beer. 
It is equally obvious that an industry 
which came within a hair-breadth of 
government strangulation between 
1917 and the present time will need 
to outlay considerable capital for re- 
habilitation. Why then, says the in- 
vestor, should I not provide some of 
this needed capital and share in the 
future profits? 

This is a situation which might well 
appear easy of solution in view of the 
numerous new offerings of brewery 
stocks—many of them bearing old and 
respected names. But is it really so 
simple? Despite their bearing old and 
respected names many of these new 
companies are not really the same com- 
panies whose product was relished in 
the old days. Most of them have 
nothing but the name in common and 
must be put down as entirely different 
concerns—new companies, whose secur- 
ities are unseasoned and which possess 
all the speculative risks of their kind 
The prospective investor who does not 
care to take these speculative risks will 
find that the brewing field so far as he is 
concerned has almost disappeared, for 
the number of listed, old-established, 
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_ By J. C. Crirrorp 








New industries offer the lure of 
big profits. The urge to get in 
early is strong but no investment 
problem demands greater caution 
if safety is to be observed. 








proven breweries is negligible. On the 
other hand, he may consider taking the 
risk after all. Can it be appraised? 

Following the initial spurt of en- 
thusiasm and when the public again 
has learned to recognize good beer, the 
industry will settle down. From this 
point, companies most likely to suc- 
ceed are those whose trade-names have 
been kept before the people and who 
have maintained their equipment, 
manufacturing and distributing or- 
ganizations in good order through the 
manufacture and sale of near-beer and 
other products. For others, the going 
will not be easy. They will have to 
build from the ground-floor up. 

Moreover, it will probably be more 
dificult now to run a brewery success- 
fully than before prohibition. Condi- 
tions are not the same. In 1917, there 
were 1,217 breweries, most of them 
small, privately-owned units serving a 
local area. A year ago there were only 
162 licenced breweries, but the average 
capacity of these was much larger than 
in 1917 and the territory served must 
therefore have been larger. The tend- 
ency to serve a wider area will almost 
certainly be continued. In the old days, 
beer was not shipped great distances as 
a general rule on account of the ex- 
pense, but such developments as the 
glass-lined tank car will now make 
such transportation more practical and 
cheaper. 

Moreover, the significance of public 


sentiment must not be forgotten. In 
many country districts this is still def 
nitely dry. Nothing in the way of a 
beer-garden would be countenanced. 
Many local grocers would lose half 
their customers if they ever sold beer. 
These conditions would never support 
a brewery and anyone wanting beer 
would be obliged to have it sent from 
a distance—probably direct to his own 
home in “plain wrapper.” Thus, it 
would seem that the accent were clear- 
ly on bottled goods with a national 
distribution and this will make it still 
harder for the newly-formed company 
to make a success of the business. Of 
course, some few of the recently pro- 
moted beer stocks will prove successes 
eventually. But how can they be s- 
lected now with any certainty? The 
industry itself is in a state of upheaval 
and the new companies, at the present 
time, are untried boats on an uncharted 
sea. 

If the investor is at present unable 
to ride the wet wave through beer, 
shall he attempt to do it through a 
harder medium? ‘In this case he cer’ 
tainly appears to have a better chance 
of direct action, for there are a few 
seasoned liquor companies in which he 
may obtain an interest. At the pres 
ent time, of course, their business is 
legally only medicinal, though um 
doubtedly they will be helped very ma 
terially through the relaxation of the 
law pertaining to doctors’ prescriptions 
which are now unlimited. But the 
principal consideration when it comes 
to the liquor companies is that re 
seems a great deal nearer than most 
people realize. The eight states which 
have voted so far on this subject has 
been overwhelmingly wet. Moreover, 
the powers in Washington have given 
their blessing to the movement by 
stating specifically that certain tax 
levies would be cancelled automatically 
on repeal of the Eighteenth Amend: 
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ment. This will not be this year, but 
night easily be next. 

In view of the prospect, it is hardly 
surprising that the stock of National 
Distillers Products Corp. and other 
companies in the field have staged re- 
markable gyrations in the security mar- 
kets. The former whose shares repre- 
gat the only straight out liquor com- 
pany listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, is in a particularly good 
position. It possesses a large inventory, 
manufactured prior to prohibition. 
This is now fifteen years ur more old 
and is, of course, irreplaceable. More- 
over, the company has been permitted 
to manufacture from time to time 
liquor for medicinal purposes, so that 
it has not lost touch in any way with 
the business. Finally, it has an ad- 
vantage over new companies wishing 
to enter the field through ownership 
of a great many well-known trade- 
names. 

Yet, despite the better outlook and 
that the company is in an excellent 
position to take advantage of it, the 
fact remains that the common stock of 
National Distillers has risen from a low 
of 16% this year to a high of more 
than 70, and the question naturally 
arises as to whether the favorable 
prospect has been heavily discounted. 
This is a difficult question to 
answer, for even assuming re- 
peal at an early date, how can 
one guess as to the regulations 
which will be put into effect, 
what taxes will be imposed, 
and finally how long it will 
take competitors to wage ef- 
fective war? In view of this, 
though one admits the prob- 
ability that enthusiasm will 
carry the stock higher, it has 
clearly passed through the 
realm of statistical appraisal to 
that of pure speculation. 

There are other possibilities 
for direct investment in the 
liquor field, although most of 
these are Canadian companies. 
For example, there is Hiram 
Walker which is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 
The price range of this stock 
proportionately has been about 
the s-me as National Distil- 
ers and it is currently selling 
around its high for the year 
of $17 a share. At the mo- 
ment Hiram Walker is not 
Particularly profitable. And 
% far as the prospective in- 
vestor is concerned, the questions to 

answered in regard to this company 
are the same as those which must be 
ettled in relation to National Dis- 
mn with the added complication of 

eciding whether the tariff to be im- 
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posed by the United States on imported 
liquors will be disastrously high or not. 

With these companies the possibili- 
ties for direct investment with fair 
marketability in hard liquor is about 
exhausted. There is, however, at least 
one other company through which an 
indirect investment can be made. For 
example, Park & Tilford, which is es- 
sentially in the grocery and candy 
business, owns a 20% interest in the 
Overholt Distillery Co. The latter’s 
brands are well-known and have an 
excellent reputation. Park & Tilford 
lost money in the first quarter of the 
present year but, despite this, the rosy 
prospect of repeal has been the cause 
of the stock rising from $6 a share to 
$2914 a share. It is to be doubted 
whether a further rise can be justified 
without the backing of some actual 
concrete profits. 

An attempt perhaps might be made 
to enter the liquor field through the 
stock of one of the commercial alcohol 
companies, on the theory that in the 
event of repeal some of these com- 
panies almost certainly will commence 
manufacturing spirits. But this is a 
far-fetched move. Apart from not 


knowing which companies will take the 
step, it must be remembered that liquor 
must be aged and that it takes time to 


Acme Photo 


establish a brand. This is the advan- 
tage possessed by National Distillers 
and is, of course, the excuse—not 
known to be thoroughly valid or not 
—for the stocks present price. 

All things considered, it is safer for 


the prospective investor to obtain his 
stake in the beer and liquor businesses 
through one of the accessory com- 
panies. For example, the stock of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. gives him an 
excellent interest. This company is 
the largest manufacturer of glass con- 
tainers in the United States and has 
recently been working day and night 
on orders for beer bottles. The com- 
pany’s president is also president of 
the Illinois Glass Co. which has recent- 
i, acquired 40,000 shares of National 
Distillers, a move which would appear 
to insure that the glass company will 
obtain its full share of any bottle 
orders which National Distillers might 
wish to place. Owens-Illinois is strong 
financially and the per-share earnings 
of $1.62 reported for 1932 certainly 
will be multiplied several times for the 
current year. While this stock too has 
enjoyed a remarkable rise, the current 
price of $72 a share might well have 
not discounted all potentialities. 

The Crown Cork & Seal Co. has 
done a rushing business recently in 
manufacturing caps for beer bottles. 
Should our contention be correct that 
beer is tending towards bottled goods 
and national distribution, this company 
probably will be benefited more than 
was at first supposed. Also, its bottling 

and capping machinery di- 
vision is profitable under pres- 
ent conditions. Yet, beer will 
account for only part of the 
company’s output and it can- 
not look forward to much 
stimulation from outright re- 
peal. A deficit for 1932 was 
reported and the company’s 
stock is up this year from 
$14.25 a share to more than 
$50 a share. This obviously 
discounts a great improvement 
in earnings and it would seem 
that the wisest course were to 
await some concrete evidence 
of the better business before 
making a commitment at cur- 
rent levels. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. is 
another company which is 
currently benefiting from the 
legalization of beer. It pro- 
duces a full line of equipment 
for brewing and also for 
dispensing draught beer. A 
deficit was reported for the 
year ended last September, 
but the company undoubtedly 
will do better this year despite 
the fact that part of its beer 

revenues will probably go to offset a 
loss of business with other beverage 
purveyors. The stock is currently 
about treble its low price of $10.25 
a share. 

(Please turn to page 196) 
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Companies Emerging from the Red 








Under present circumstances when future earning power is being liberally 
discounted in present prices, some of the most favorable opportunities in 
stocks to be purchased for price enhancement are to be found among those 
companies which are just turning, or can be expected to turn soon, 
from a deficit to a profit position. A group of a few select issues in this 
category are presented in the following brief analyses. 








EPENDENT for its market on 
industrial uses of explosives, 
largely in construction and 

mining, sales of the Atlas Powder Co. 
have slumped severely during the last 
three years. Net income has dropped 
fully 98%, from 1929 to 1932, and 
for the first quarter of this year there 
was a small net loss. The company is, 
therefore, one of those which has much 
to gain from sustained business im- 
provement of the sort which will even- 
tually reach back to the basic indus- 
tries it serves. It is also in line to bene- 
fit from the public works provisions 
of the Industry Recovery Bill. 

Atlas explosives are made for in- 
dustrial use only, with no production 
for military or sporting use. The 
cellulose products end of the business 
which has failed so far to yield a profit, 
accounts for only about 20% of sales 
volume, the balance being entirely in 
explosives and supplies, divided about 
equally between dynamite and black 
powder. Of the dynamite, some 90% 
is used in mining, quarrying, railway 
and construction work, while a similar 
proportion of powder goes to coal 


Atlas Powder Co. 


ATLAS POWDER 
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mines. The company’s productive 
capacity represents about 20% of the 
industry’s total in dynamite and 15% 
in powder. 

In normal times sales and earnings 
have been notably stable. In the seven 
years up to and including 1928, the 
average annual net was $2,094,000; 
while the low year of the period 
turned in a net of $1,610,000, and the 
high year, $2,381,000. And the fact 
that it was possible to show even so 
small a net as $42,000 in 1932, on the 
lowest sales volume since 1914, speaks 
volumes for the management. 

Capitalization is conservative. There 
is no funded debt, and only $9,017,800 


6% cumulative preferred _ stock 
comes ahead of the 243,315 shares of 
no-par common. Earnings per common 
share have dropped by successive stages 
from $7.66 in 1929, to $2.67 in 1930, 
and. 59 cents in 1931. The average 
for the seven years to 1928 was $5.95. 
Quarterly dividends of $1 a share were 
paid on the common, from the split: 
up in 1923, until 1932, with $1 extra 
in 1927 and 1929. The stock is cur 
rently quoted around $25 a share. The 
balance sheet position is decidedly 
liquid, with net working capital of 
$8,663,252, of which cash and market: 
able securities comprise $5,207,312. 

- Internal economies—attested by the 
fact that Atlas was able to break a 
little better than even in 1932—seem 
to have reached a point which should 
permit a substantial recovery in earn 
ing power on even a moderate increase 
in sales. With public works as an ace 
in the hole, the prospects seem to make 
this stock speculatively attractive. And 
previous stability of earnings under 
normally favorable conditions would 
indicate the desirability of long-term 
holding. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 


Y all ordinary standards, a rather 
unhealthy financial position is in- 
dicated when an industrial cor- 

poration carries inventories of raw ma- 
terials in lop-sided relationship to cash 
and its equivalent. And when the 
ratio is as high as six dollars in in- 
ventories to one dollar in cash, it 
would appear decidedly unfavorable. 
But circumstances alter cases. The 
boom in commodities and metals, fol- 
lowing anticipated inflation, has put a 
premium on inventories. This is par- 
ticularly so in industries which are now 
turning upward to such an extent as 
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to bring materials into production at 
an increasing rate. But whether or 
not inventories of raw materials go 


into production, speculative profits are 
realized on paper. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 
with an inventory-to-cash ratio of six 
to one at the end of 1932, is now fa 
vorably situated. In poundage, it ha 
the largest inventory in its history a 
the beginning of this year, with 4, 
000,000 pounds of non-ferrous metals 
—largely copper. Whether or not the 
situation reflects a deliberate policy, 
the cash value of its inventories ha 
increased fairly regularly since 1928, 
when the ratio was about five to four 
It is reported that price advances have 
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already added about 40% to the value 
of around $3,000,000 at which hold- 
ings were carried at the end of last year. 
At the same time, Bohn is something 
more than a “commodity stock.” With 
about half of its sales volume in auto- 
motive products, it is benefitting from 
the expansion in sales of motor cars. 
April was reported as the biggest 
month since July, 1931, and since then 
there has been further improvement. 
The new aluminum cylinder head is 
going into one of the big volume, low- 
priced cars and is also featured in a 
medium-priced line. Because this 


HE ramifications of industrial ac- 
tivities which have sprung froin 
the return of beer are quite as 
varied as those which set all sorts of 
concerns to work on war munitions 
of various kinds in the early days of 
the World War. Probably, when the 
first rush of a somewhat clamorous de- 
mand is satisfied, the supplying of the 
materials and accessories urgently 
needed for beer’s rebirth, will settle 
down into more permanent channels. 
There is one new accessory to un- 
failing supplies from the brewers, how- 
ever, which seems to be gaining in 
favor and for which there may be a 
continuing replacement demand. That 
is the pitch-lined, stainless-steel beer 
keg, which is replacing the wooden keg. 
The A. O. Smith Corp.—with plants 
happily situated in Milwaukee—which 
has long been known as the largest 
manufacturer of automobile frames 
and as a pioneer in long distance gas 
and oil pipe line manufacture and con- 
struction, has gone heavily into the 
steel keg business. An auxiliary frame 
plant has been converted to the manu- 
facture of kegs, and the rate of pro- 


Western Union Telegraph 


HE year 1932 resulted for the 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 

in a loss of $842,595, whereas 
in the previous year the company 
earned a profit of $5,974,499 which 
was equivalent to $5.71 a share of com- 
mon stock. Western Union entered 
the current year losing money and in 
none too strong financial position. 
Despite drastic economies, including 
repeated salary reductions, a loss was 
reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of $546,364 for January 
and $444,704 for February. In 
March, principally because of the in- 
creased communication activity entailed 
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head is said to increase cooling efh- 
ciency to a marked degree, it is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention in the 
motor industry. 

In good times Bohn has shown quite 
substantial earnings on its comparative- 
ly small capitalization of 352,418 
shares of no-par stock. Ahead of this, 
there is only $1,767,100 of 6 per cent 
convertible debentures, due 1938. Per- 
share earnings reached $7.43 in 1929; 
fell to $2.06 in 1930, and 84 cents in 
1931. Last year there was a net loss 
of $720,568. Net for the first quarter 
of this year is estimated at $75,000. 


A. O. Smith Corp. 
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duction has recently been stepped up 
from 2,000 a day on one assembly line, 
to 8,000 a day on three lines. 

Also prospects for pipe line busi- 
ness, second in importance to auto 
frames, are reported on the mend, with 
bids out on a 200-mile line. 

The Smith Corp. is an old-estab- 
lished business, long noted for its en- 
gineering achievements and the high 
degree of mechanization of its plants. 
Mechanization, unfortunately, when 
carried to extremes, entails a large in- 
vestment, expensive upkeep when idle, 
and is dependent for profitable opera- 
tion upon large and well-sustained vol- 
ume. That is why, with its first-line 
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by the banking crisis and the Cali- 
fornia earthquake, net income of $657,- 
625 was shown. In April, there was 
further improvement and it has been 


The company has just declared a 
dividend of 25 cents. 

As a two-way speculation, sharing in 
any further inflationary price rise in 
non-ferrous metals, and also sharing in 
sustained improvement in the motor in- 
dustry and anticipated betterment in 
other lines, Bohn looks attractive. So 
far, appreciation in inventories has 
been relatively more important than 
the turn in earnings, and the latter de- 
velopment will be required to support 
the advance which the shares have 
already had from a low this year of 9/4 
to current levels of 37-39. 


business in car frames, Smith’s earn- 
ings dropped from $14.43 per common 
share in 1929, to an operating loss of 
$1,859,999 in the fiscal year ‘ended 
July 31, 1932. Increasing diversifica- 
tion is being pushed to relieve this de- 
pendence upon the motor industry. 

Financially, the company is in a 
strong position, and if business im- 
provement continues it should rapidly 
regain earning power. Cash or new 
514% bonds were recently offered in 
exchange for an issue of $3,181,500 
bonds which matured on May 1. In 
addition to funded debt, there are only 
6,886 shares of $100-par, 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock ahead of the 
500,000 shares of no-par common. 

A. O. Smith common, listed on the 
Curb, is closely held and subject to 
wide price swings. It has recovered 
from a low this year of 114%, to 47, 
with recent sales around $46. Price ap- 
preciation possibilities are revealed by 
comparison with the 1929 high of 260. 
Obviously, this is not a trading stock, 
but prospects over a long term seem 
to justify the risk involved in outright 
purchase. 


Cm 


estimated that earnings for the month 
were more than sufficient to offset the 
rest of the deficit incurred in the first 
quarter. 

In view of what has happened in 
May—a general quickening through- 
out industry and great activity in the 
commodity and security markets—it 
seems certain that the company is now 
earning quite a little on its common 
stock. Moreover, by no means the 
ieast bright spot in the picture is that 
Western Union is so equipped that a 
further great increase in business could 
be handled without a corresponding in- 

(Please turn to page 202) 
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The 


HE MAGAZINE OF WALL StrEET’s Bond Ap- 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with 

appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- 
formed as to the effect of developments in the largest 
number of issues. 

It is naturally understood that all the issues men- 
tioned do not constitute recommendations, although the 


relative merit of each is clearly indicated. For those 
who desire to employ their funds in fixed-income- 
bearing securities, we usually “star” those which ap- 
pear to us the most desirable on an investment basis. 
But owing to the uncertainty, which has grown out 
of the prospect of inflation, we are not, at this time, 
recommending further bond investment purchases. 

Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
Personal Service Department. 





Railroads 





Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded a *- _ times earnedt 


Price 
A. 


—, Yield to COMMENT 





Company debt 


(mil’ns) camreny” 1981 1932A allt 


Recent Maturity 





Colorado & Southern 
Ref, & Ext. (now Ist) 4%s, 5.1.85..... 36 1.2 7 


Bam, MAY Gila, DOOD .....:..00c.cverieee 1.2 
Fort Worth & Denver.City Ist 5%s, '61.. 2.2 


Reasonably strong, tho refunding may be 
difficult, 

Junior to issue above. 

Good grade bond. 





Tllincis Central R. RB. 


15-yr. sec, 6%s, 7.1.36 
4% Leased Line Stock Certificates 


INE IUD: ~0 00s cvcccnevesctveses 
GUGH Toten, GL.06 ...00. cccvcvcsccccs 
St. Louis Div. & Ter. Ist ee eae 
Purchased Lines Ist 34s, 1952 ........ 
Tenlovitie Div. & Ter. ist ue 19653.. 
Chic., St. Louis & N. 0. Joint Ist Ref. 
co ee ee 
L., N. 0. 4 Texas Coll. Tr. 4s, 1953.. 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. Con. Ist 5s, '51.. 


Strongly situated bond. 

In a fair position only. 

Secured bonds feeder roads. Fair grade. 
Caliber somewhat higher than Ref. 4s, ’55. 
Secured stock Chic., St. L, & N. 0. Second 

cit grade holding. 
joo ” A } Unsecured by mortgage. Speculative. 

Medium grade only. 


Reasonably strong. 
Second grade bond. 


Bordering upon speculative, 
Fairly secure holding. 





Louisville & Nashville 
Unified 4s, 1 
Ist & Ref. ‘‘C’’ 4%s, 2008 ............ 
10-year sec. 6s, 1941 ............ s4eneee 


L. & N. Atlanta, KE. & C. Div. 4s, 1955. 


Pee eet ewe e eee eseresene 


ho eee 
ee 
© Go oo 


| tie 
a jaa? 


a Better grade bond. 
105 ’39 . Junior to issue above. 
108 ’36* aie =" Secured pledge divisional bonds. Better 


grade, 
NC ‘ Good grade. 





New York Central R. R. Co. 


ool sult quel aol 
ca fatg Sgt tgtate catgtacasy 


© ce ©5S B55 seooeeo 


. 2 
° '& Imp. ‘‘A”’ 
Lake Shore & M. 8. 1st 3%s, 1997..... 
Chic., Ind. & Sou. 4s, 1956............. 


Cleveland Short Line Ist 4%s, 1961..... 
Jamestown, . & Clear, Ist 4s, 59. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis Gen. 4s, 


alll sal alll ol a 


GUARANTEED ISSUES 


Canada Southern Cons. ‘‘A’’ 5s, 196: 
Detroit ad Tunnel (D. T. & T) Ist 

EE acdbhnns 5060000000820 ce 000s 
New "rank & Harlem Ref. 


NC m Reasonably strong investment. 

110 - Must be considered speculative now. 
Streng underlying lien. 

) Rank with consolidated mortgage bonds 

» and are therefore reasonably strong. 


2 
rs) 


Borders upon the speculative. 
High grade investment issue. 
Medium grade, 


Reasonably good issue, 
Somewnat better than medium grade. 


2244 24r ae 
a 22 aaFl aa 


“ = Good grade bond. 
4aq* ° Junior to issue above. 


High grade issue, 


ur 
a ® 


Sound holding. 


2 2 
aa 


Reasonably strong bond. 


4 
Q 


High grade issue. 
Entitled to a good rating. 


2 
Q 





“Texas & Pacific Rly. 
First Cons, 6s, 2000 .........0es.ee see 
Gen. & Ref. ‘‘O’’ 5s, 1979............ 


Well secured. 
Junior to issue above, 











Alabama Power 
Tet Ba, BOOS ...iccseccc-ceccccccccccce 


Ist lien & Ref. 58, 1961............++.. 
Rat @ Rok. SiGak BGT, occ cscccdccscece 


Better grade investment issue, tho gov. 
operation Muscle Shoals supposed to be 


adverse, 

Pledge of ist 5s gives this issue virtually 
same security. 

$37 mil. Ist ol & Ref. 5s pledged under 
this issue, 





Brooklyn 9 oa Co, 
Ast Cons. Ba, 1008 ......cecccccccscece 
Ist & Ref. ge bs, ee ere 


See eee eee e eee er esate erens 


An investment of the highest grade. 
Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
Strong bond, tho unsecured by mtge. 





Butfale General hry 
Ist Ref. Gs, 4.1.30 .........cc.ceecees 
Gen. & Ref. se nau, —__ re 


High grade investment. 
Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
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Public Utilities (Continued) 


Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded of this times earnedft Price 
Company debt issue —_.  — A — Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) “1931 1932A Call¢ Recent Maturity 











Duke Power 
Ist & Ref, 4%s, 1 ne 40 2.7 £2 1041%4* = cae Better grade, 


Southern Pub. Ut. = & Ref. 5s, °43... 63 16 ee, 105 Pe a Strong bond. 
Georgia Power lst & Ref. 5s, 1967 98 . lo 105* Medium grade bond. 
Jersey Central Pwr, & Lt, lst & Ref, (now 

1st) “‘C’’ 4%s, 1961 : iB 105* a Sound bond. 

Laclede Gas Light Co. 

Ref. & Ext. 5s, 4.1.3 J NC . Medium grade. 

1st Coll, & Ref. ‘‘C”’ pike, 1953 103* Junior to issue above, tho $10 million Ref. 

& Ext. 5s pledged hereunder. 











Massachusetts Gas Cos. 

20-year 54s, 1 

Deb. 5s, 1955 

Boston Con. Gas Deb. 5s, 1947 
Nevada-Cal. El, Ist Tr. 5s, 1956 
New England Tel. & Tel, Ist ‘‘B’’ 4%s, ’61 
New Orleans Public Service 

lst & Ref. ‘‘B’’ 5s, 1955 

Gen. 4%s, 7.1.35 
North Amer. Lt. & Pr, Deb. ‘‘A’’ 5%s, ’56 
Ohio Edison Co. 

Ist & Cons. 5s, 1960 

No. Ohio Pwr. & Lt, Gen. & Ref, 5%s, 


1951 
Penn-Ohio Pr. & Lt. “Ist & "Ref. 5s, '54 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Ist 5s, 1966 . F a 110 ,e High grade bond. 
lst Lien & Ref. ahs, 1967... nab eke = 1041%%* . Pledge of lst 5s makes this issue almost 
as strong as one above, 


Ist & Ref. 4s, 1971 10214* A Strong bond. 
Philadelphia El, Pwr. Ist 5%s, 1972... 106* ; Not obligation Phil. El, Co. Good bond. 


Southern California Edison 

89 inpenenen 105 Entitled to the highest of ratings, 
105* Junior to issue above. 
105* Assumed by Std. Gas. Thin equity, 


105 ¥ § These issues rank equally. Both are good 
103 5 ? grade bonds, 

105 5 More than ordinarily well-protected issue, 
102%%2* . Represents large proportion of total debt, 
100 ’°53 High grade investment issue, 


MS own 
 ip| 9 





Om 





104* i None too strong. 
105 ie Junior to issue above and prior Ins, thereto. 


10214* =% None too strong holding co. obligation. 


ry 


105* Sound, medium grade issue. 
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105* 5 Assumed by Ohio Edison. 
104* A Good grade. 


rr 
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Union Electric Light & Power (Mo.) 
Gen, 5s, 7 
Miss. River Power Ist 5s, 1951 
Un. El, Lt. & Pr. of Ill. Ist Sate 6 


West Texas Utilities Ist 5s, 195 
Western United G. & E. 1st “ne 5s, '55 


10434* Sound investment, 

105 Good grade bond. 

1031,* . Better grade issue. 

103* A Under cloud Middle West debacle, 
105* . Medium grade only. 


Industrials 


Crane Co. Notes 5s, 1940 def def 102* 5 Continued deficit weakens strong issue, 
General Steel Castings Ist “an 5%s, 1949 def def 10714* . Semi-speculative, tho outlook improved. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Deb. 7s, 1944 14.7 14.8 NC A Exceedingly strong industrial obligation. 
Deb, 5s, 1951 14.7 14.8 NC Junior to issue above, but still high grade, 


New York Dock 
Ist 4s, 1951 105 58 : — by valuable property, tho earnings 
off, 


Notes 5s, 1933/1937 101 “e oii Junior to issue above. 
National Dairy Products Deb. 5%s, 1948.. Ki i 1031,* 87 ls Now less prosperous. Medium grade. 


Still somewhat speculative, tho position 
Phillips Petroleum Deb. 5%4s, 6.1.39 1 30 101% * 86 : improved. 
Texas Corp, Deb, 5s, 1944 . 101%4* 91 . Medium grade. Earnings disappointing. 
Tobacco Products (N. J.) Coll. Tr. Deb. 
6% 8, 2022 36 + ote 100 96 Secured pledge lease agreement with Am, 
Tobacco. Interesting issue. 
Union Gulf Coll. Tr. 5s, 1950 60 def b 14b 103* 100 . Gulf Oil (Pa.) earnings, virtually guaran- 
35 
27 


cor 
PQlcocur- 





ue 























tor of issue. Better grade, 
3.3 def 105 ’34+ 95 6 Still better grade, despite poor business, 





Western Electric Deb. 5s, 1 

Wheeling Steel Ist & Ref. (now Ist) ‘‘B’’ 
4%s, 1953 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Ist ‘‘A” 5s, '78 92 def def 


Short-Term Issues 


Chesapeake & Ohio 1st Cons. 5s RP 30 3.5 3.2 NC 106 K Investment of the highest grade, 
Consumers Power Ist & Ref, 5s ode 83 3.8 3.0 105 104 J Exceedingly high grade issue. 
Cumberland Tel. & Tel, Gen. 5s oes 15 3.7m 3.2m NC 104 . m Earnings Sou. Bell Tel, assuming co.— 
Highest grade, 
Edison Electric Ill, (Bos.) Notes 5s a 15 3.2 2.6 101* 102 Company enjoys a fine credit standing, 
Great Northern Power Ist 5s LE J a 110 97 6.6 Reasonably sound issue, 
Texas Power & Light 1st 5s 25 2 0 e 105 98 5.6 Of good investment caliber, 
Third Avenue R. R, Ist 5s 5 1.9 ~ NC 88 8.6 Among the stronger traction issues, 


+ Fixed charges times earned is computed on an ‘‘over all’' basis. In the case of a railroad, the item includes interest on funded and other debt, 
rents for leased roads, miscellaneous, rents, etc.; in the case of a public utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidiary preferred 
dividends, minority interest, etc. + An entry such as 105 ’36 means that the bond is not callable until 1936 at the price named. * Indicates that 
the issue is callable as a whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices. A Actual earnings, tho in some cases based on preliminary reports, 


def def 102* 70 ‘ Semi-speculative, tho position improving. 
105* 79 x Operations approach profitable level. 








Due date 
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“Public Works’ Stocks 


It will not be long before the Fed- 
eral public works program gets into 
full swing, bringing with it very sub- 
stantial direct benefits to a long list of 
companies—and, of course, it is hoped 
indirect benefits to an even longer list. 
Among the companies which are ex- 
pected to benefit directly may be men- 
tioned the cement companies as a group, 
and then such manufacturers of various 
construction machinery as Ingersol- 
Rand, Bucyrus-Erie, Caterpillar Tractor, 
Fairbanks-Morse, Mack Trucks, and 
Worthington Pump & Machinery. 
Makers of explosives should be aided 
also. Atlas Powder, Hercules Powder 
and du Pont would fall into this class 
although, in the case of the last two, 
explosives are not the main part of 
their business. In addition, makers of 
plaster board and other construction 
materials such as U. S. Gypsum and 
Johns-Manville are expected to be 
beneficiaries from the Government's 
program. While the stocks of all these 
companies have appreciated very sub- 
stantially in market price and their 
purchase here is not without some risk 
of intermediate reactions, nevertheless, 
they are issues which would well bear 
watching. 


Automobile Prices 


In the face of the rumors that car 
prices were to be raised in line with 
the increased cost of materials, it oc- 
casioned considerable surprise when 
the De Soto Motor Co., subsidiary of 
Chrysler Corp., the other day an- 
nounced reductions ranging between 
$30 and $100 a car. The Chrysler 
line itself was also reduced in price. 
Although one cannot, on this single 
indication, jump to the conclusion that 
the near future holds the threat of re- 
duced profit margins for automobile 
manufacturers, it is a development 
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which the holder of motor stocks might 
remember lest it become too prevalent. 


Bank Stocks 


Perhaps the most obviously lagging 
group of issues in the recent rise has 
been the bank stocks. Representative 
industrial averages have risen between 
60% and 70% during the past two 
months, while bank stocks have moved 
but fractionally. Among the obvious 
reasons, of course, is that bank stocks 
are out of favor with investors because 
there have been altogether too many 
assessments in recent years; also, the 
Government’s program to have the 
Federal Reserve buy a huge amount of 
United States obligations appears to 
assure easy money for some time to 
come and this would cause a contrac- 
tion of bank earning power. Neverthe- 
less, there is another point worthy of 
consideration. Easy money and infla- 
tion do not go together. There is 
ample precedent for high interest rates 
in a period of generally rising com- 
modity prices and for fantastic interest 
rates during periods of serious inflation. 
The question therefore arises as to 
whether the program for artificially 
easy money actually can be carried out 
in conjunction with a program for arti- 
ficially raising the general price level. 
Admitting a doubt of the answer, is it 
not possible that bank stocks have over- 
done their tendency to lag behind other 
issues? 


The Chicago Fair and Retail Trade 


Over the next few months, how 
many people from out-of-town will 
visit the Chicago Fair? And how 
much will they spend in the city? No 
one knows exactly, of course, but there 
will certainly be a great many people 
who will spend a great deal of money. 
Perhaps the greatest beneficiaries will 


For Profit 


and Income 








be the hotels, although it will be sur- 
prising if the department stores fail to 
obtain a substantial share of the in 
creased business. The improved pros: 
pect undoubtedly accounts in part for 
the rise in the common stock of The 
Fair from a low of $2% to a high of 
$12.5 and a similar rise in Marshall 
Field from a low of $4.25 to a high 
of $18. Yet, in view of the general 
improvement in the business situation 
and the higher price level which now 
prevails, it is doubtful whether all the 
possibilities have been discounted. 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
also ought to benefit to some extent, 
but here it will be less evident because 
the Chicago department store part of 
their business is relatively less im- 
portant. 


Leverage Again 


It was not so long ago that the com- 
mon stocks of many investment trusts 
had little or nothing behind them. In- 
deed, there were instances where there 
was not very much behind the pre- 
ferred. At that time, the common was 
virtually nothing more nor less than a 
“call” on the portfolio of the company 
at much higher levels. Few thought 
that within the short space of two 
months the “call” would become in: 
trinsically valuable. Yet this is what 
has occurred and not a few investment 
trust common stocks now have a liqui’ 
dating value of their own. Should the 
rise in the security markets be con 
tinued one might well expect their pro- 
gress from this point to be quite sensa- 
tional, for the leverage which previous’ 
ly worked against a holder of these 
issues would be working just as strong’ 
ly for him. One wishing to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, however, wi 
remember the obvious dangers of the 
situation. For example, the purchase 
of a group of high-leverage stocks on 
margin might be considered justifiably 
to be overdoing a good thing. 
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Business Indexes 


The Magazine of Wall Street’s Indicators 


Common Stock Price Index 





PRICE INDEX 


40 BONDS N. Y. TIME! 
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193% Indexes 





Number 


Low Close of Issues 


17.5 27.4 


COMBINED AVERAGE 


1933 Indexes 





Low May 20 May 27 June3 
22.7 51.3 








17.9 32.3 
11.4 16.9 
17.5 
10.6 
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H—New High record since 1928. 
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Agricultural Implements...... 84.8 


Amusements 
Automobile Accessories 
Automobiles 


Aviation (1927 Cl.—100)...... 


fat (1926 Cl.—100) .. 


Dairy Products 
Department Stores 
Drug & Toilet Articles 


Electric Apparatus 
Finance Companies 


Food Stores. . 


Furniture & Floor Covering... Bs 


Gold Mining 

Household Equipment 
Investment Trusts 

Mail Orders 

Metal Mining & Smelting. . 
Petroleum & Natural Gas.. 
Phonos. & Radio (1927—100). 
Public Utilities 

Railroad ommemente 
Railroads.. rock areatenie 
Restaurants. . ; 

Soft Drinks (1996 cl. ~100).. 
snd & Iron 


‘obacco.. 
Traction 


Variety Stores...... 


The Macazine of Watt Street's 
Common Stock Price INDEX 


379 STOCKS-H. 173.1-L 105.6 
428 STOCKS-H.140.7-L 59.9 
405 STOCKS-H. 84.4-L. 29.2 


1925 CLOSING PRICES = 100 


COMBINED AVERAGE 


40 RAILROADS -H. 169.5-L. 120.8 
40 RAILROADS-H. 144.5-L. 67.1 
33 RAMROADS-H. 88.4-L. 22.5 
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(An unweighted index of weekly closing prices; compensated for stock dividends, splitups 
and rights; and covering about 90% of the volume of transactions in all Common Stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange.) 
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The Readers’ Forum is intended exclusively to serve in the discussion of problems 
of general investment interest. It welcomes free expression of opinion. The services 
of this department also are available for answering investment questions of general 
interest excluding inquiries regarding the position or prospects of individual securities. 








Acceptances 
Editor, READER’s FoRUM: 


As an old subscriber may I offer the 
suggestion that Forum Readers might 
welcome a brief article explaining Ac- 
ceptances?—W. M. B., Wichita, Kans. 


An acceptance is a draft drawn by 
a creditor, and “accepted” by a debtor, 
directing the latter to pay a definite 


Recent efforts to enlarge the volume 
of acceptances have met with little suc- 
cess thus far, partly due to the in- 
activity of trade, and partly owing to 
the reluctance of debtors to substitute 
an obligation of rigid maturity for a 
book account the payment of which can 
often be postponed under one pretext 
or another. 


Lessons from Failures 


Editor, READER’S FORUM: 


The failure records of the last two 
years demonstrate conclusively that a 
considerable portion of business in the 
enthusiasm of expansion, undertook 
programs which involved going for- 
ward at a rate which, if plotted, would 
in a short time have resulted in a verti- 


pe mi ey eg *? | gine cal line. Most of the crashes, most of 
September 15 Jones buys a thouund Withholding Information the reorganizations, resulted from at 
) 4 . ® Pp i 

glace worth of, mrcape, fom aor, Reapens Foun Tike an inmanee" One company, 
saitt he paid in thirty days, then Smith The abuses which are being dis- which did an excellent export business, hat 
digte © deaSt: wpon linen directing closed in regard to our large corpora- got into its head that its trade was due 
Jones to-pay $1,000 to oot Smith's ‘OMS, appear to be based, primarily, to the extraordinary ability of man od 
Dakss GRidiees 49: Beckth Coated, the insider's power to withhold in- agers and not to conditions. For a time in 
tisdale e0 Jones, who accepts by formation, which, in turn is based on the corporate treasury was dripping ‘ 
signing his name across the face and the power ae solicit proxies at the cor- with money. No one in the manage ady 
writing the date of acceptance under- POfation’s expense. ment had been skilled in adversity and a 
neath. Jones then returns the accepted I believe the following plan would so they made no preparations for ad mu 
draft to Smith who, very likely, takes avoid this. versity. Their plans called for continu 7” 
it over to his bank and discounts it at After the annual report has been ous expansion. They were going to ma 
the current rate. Smith's bank holds S€®t Out, a certain time should be given cover the world and make the old trad fol 
the bill until a few days before the due during which stockholders may submit ing companies look like 30 cents. And kee 
date and then forwards it to Jones’ quemons. A copy of these questions it seemed as though they might carry vie 
bank for collection, where it is charged, 294 the director's answers would be out their plans. They had unlimited pos 
on October 15, to Jones’ account there. Set to each stockholder. orders for goods, consequently they stri 

If accepte a: or endorsed by a bank, When the requests for proxies were gave orders for immense quantities of ma 
an acceptance is known as a “banker's Set out, any stockholder would be en- goods. oe the 
acceptance”; otherwise they are called titled to have a proxy request and a __ Now, analyze their situation. They ner 
“trade acceptances.” Where the ‘Statement of his reasons for desiring did not say that they were going to na 
drawer and acceptor reside in different Proxies, sent, at the corporation’s ex- capture the trade of the entire world, tior 
countries, the acceptance becomes a  Pense. but their program of ee — ful 
“foreign bill”; but if both drawer and He would be required to post a necessary a trade which, if anyone - cor 
acceptor reside in this country, they are bond, which would be forfeited if he bothered to calculate its volume, pe M: 
domestic bills. Bankers’ acceptances, did not receive a certain number of have involved not all the world’s a net 
whether domestic or foreign, are, with Votes, thus guarding against the nuis- but much more than they could possibly as 
certain restrictions as to maturity and ance candidate. expect. That should have — : pat 
origin discountable or purchaseable by Our present system is similar to at- warning to those who were ta res or 
the Federal Reserve banks, and may tempting to operate the City of Bos orders from this company. But h ‘ me 
then be used as part collateral for note ton under the town meeting plan. company had plausible ——> oe ust 
circulation. They are thus regarded as Such a plan as the above, would not, it not the orders on its books? _ h to 
credit instruments of the highest grade, of course, be applicable to small cor- These orders, however, while en al 
and so command a very low discount porations, but would seem to give the appeared to be good enough, nee di oF 
rate. There was a long period durin stockholders a voice in their company’s S°me investigation. They age pre ; def 
the present depression when neat affairs, where the number of stock- cated first on the ability of the pu 
banks would loan upon almost no other holders is large, and if it could be chasers to pay in our currency, an 
kind of paper and, as the supply ob- made a prerequisite to listing on the second, on the ability of oe coun 7 : 
viously falls off when business is in- exchanges, the expense involved would © produce ——. Bi crn ily te ai 
active, rates have dropped to an ab be worth while—G. H. Harris, Pony ™@"y forgot that trade is really ba 
normally low level. chatonla, La. (Please turn to page 204) 
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Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE MaGAzINE OF WALL STREET will answer, by mail 
or telegram, inquiries on any listed securities iwhich you may be interested, or on the stand- 


ing and reliability of your broker. 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. 


1. Give all necessary facts but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities. 

3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 


This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
It is subject only to the following conditions: 








CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


I bought 100 shares of Continental Can 
at 377% on the strength of your recom- 
mendation in the December 24th issue. I 
have a nice profit on this stock, and con- 
sider buying an additional 100 shares to 
further average down on my original pur- 
chase, but first I will appreciate your ad- 
vic.—H. T. K., Syracuse, N. Y. 

When consideration is given to the 
adversities of the past three years, the 
record of Continental Can Co., Inc., 
must be looked upon as entirely satis- 
factory, and one that reflects excellent 
management. Obviously, profits have 
followed a downward course, but the 
keen eye of the management with a 
view toward economizing wherever 
possible, enabled the company to re- 
strict the decline to comparatively 
moderate proportions. Furthermore, 
the company by virtue of developing 
new uses for its products, has con- 
stantly broadened its scope of opera- 
tions, and is favorably situated to take 
full advantage of improved business 
conditions. For the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1933, Continental reported 
net profits of $4,927,944 equal to $2.84 
a share on the common stock, as com- 
pared with net income of $5,279,709 
or $3.05 a share in the preceding 12 
months. Reports emanating from 
usually well informed sources relative 
to the company’s current operations, 
are highly optimistic, and barring any 
unforeseen adverse developments, a 
definite reversal of earnings trend likely 


will be reflected in ensuing statements. 
Financial condition at the close of last 
year was characteristically strong, cash 
alone amounting to about $13,178,000, 
against total current liabilities of only 
$1,865,156. The common stock of 
Continental Can merits an investment 
rating, and while the current return 
offered by the stock at prevailing prices 
is somewhat restricted, the distinctly 
favorable long term possibilities of the 
company justify the inclusion of the 
shares in the conservative investor's 
portfolio. Present holdings might well 
be added to on any dip of the market. 


NEVADA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPER CORP. 


Although I am a new reader of your 
Magazine, I have heard only favorable re- 
ports on your recommendations. I will, 
therefore, appreciate your opinion of hold- 
ing Nevada Consolidated Copper as against 
converting it into Kennecott Copper. Do 
you believe the exchange to be an equitable 
one? Are there any advantages in holding 
on to Nevada Consolidated?—R. F. M., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Present indications are that the 
major domestic copper producers are 
drastically cutting down rate of pro- 
duction with a view toward improving 
the statistical position of the industry 
asa whole. Although no recent figures 
are available, present supply of copper 
above ground is believed to be sufficient 


to take care of consumer demand for 
some time ahead, without another 
pound of ore being mined. The recent 
action taken by the producers, there- 
fore, should be regarded as a step in 
the right direction. Obviously, as long 
as the tremendous volume of mined cop- 
per exists, prices are likely to advance 
but little, with the result that unprofit- 
able operations will be the rule during 
current year, at least. Hence, operat- 
ing economies are imperative. In the 
light of the foregoing, the merger of 
Nevada Consolidated Copper and Ken- 
necott is a logical move, since consoli- 
dation of these properties will doubtless 
eliminate duplication of expenses. Ken- 
necott Copper already holds 87% of 
the outstanding stock of Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper, and we believe that 
your interest, as a minority holder of 
Nevada Consolidated stock, will be 
improved by accepting the offer of Ken- 
necott to exchange your holdings for 
shares of that company in the ratio of 
one share of Kennecott for two shares 
of Nevada Consolidated held. Cer- 
tainly, as a dominating factor in the 
copper industry, Kennecott is more 
favorably situated to reflect improved 
conditions as they materialize. An- 
other factor that should be taken 
into consideration is the marketability 
of your present holdings. Obviously, 
as the supply of Nevada Consolidated 
stock in the hands of the public is 
(Please turn to page 189) 
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Quotation Record 
of Stocks 


Contains approximately 100 pages of 
important statistical data on all stocks 
dealt in on New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Curb Exchange, and other 
leading stock exchanges. 

Contents include price ranges, current 
yields, price trends, capitalizations, rat- 
ings, dividend records, yearly and in- 
terim earnings, etc: 

Copy sewt upon request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 


R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 
20 Broad Street New York 
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STANDARD OIL 
OF NEW JERSEY 


WE have prepared a timely 
report on the position of this company, 
containing an analysis of its recently 
published financial statement and a dis- 
cussion of the pending federal legisla- 
tion to stabilize the oil industry. 


Our Statistical Department 
invites your inquiries. 


Accounts Carried on 
Conservative Margin. 


NEWMAN BROS. 
& WORMS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicage Board of Trade 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 Broad Street New York 





New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


INDUSTRIALS and MISCELLANEOUS (Continued) 
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Nash Motor Co 

National Biscuit 

National Cash —— A 
National Dairy 

National ngase ver Light 
National Steel 

pee ag Consol. Copper... 


North American Co 


Otis Elevator.. 


Radio Corp. of oom 
sinew aon muna 























OPENING AN 
ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for booklet MG6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


GisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 




















To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation :— 

Why should you publish your dividend 

notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 

You will reach the greatest number of 
potential Stockholders of record at the 
time when they are perusing our —_— 
zine seeking sound securities to add 
their holdings. 

By keeping them informed of your divi- 
dend action, you create the maximum 
amount of good will for your ioumene. 
which will result in wide diversification 
of your securities among these influential 
investors. 

Place The Magazine of Wall Street on 
the list of publications carrying your 
next dividend notice! 
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Reynolds Rh i. ) Tob. Cl. B 
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Safeway Stores 
Sears, Roebuck & Co 
Seaboard Oil—Del 
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So. Cal. Edison.. 
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Standard Gas & Elec. Co 
Standard Oil of Calif 
Standard Oil of N. J.... 
Stewart-Warner 
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Studebaker Corp 


Texas Corp 
Texas Gult Sulphur 
Texas Pac. d Tr 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil............ 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Transamerica Corp............... 
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Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
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Union Oil of Cal.. 
United Aircraft & Trans. 
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Vanadium Corp.......... 


Warner Brothers ee. se } 4% 
Western Union Tel. . Se 50 3) 17% 
Westinghouse Air Brake .. .. 86% : ‘ 11% 
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§’Payable in stock. * Including extras. 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 185) 











reduced, interest in the stock becomes 
correspondingly restricted. We there- 
fore see little incentive for maintaining 
your position, and feel that the shares 
of Kennecott Copper are a more favor- 
able media for representation in the 
industry. 


VANADIUM CORP. OF 
AMERICA 


What is your opinion of the early pros- 
pects for Vanadium Corp. of America? 
Does this alloy share in the improved de- 
mond for steel? Do you advise me to 
switch or continue to hold 100 shares of 
this stock averaging 3434?—B. M. T., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Largely as a result of the low level 
of steel operations, Vanadium Corp. 
sustained a net loss of $1,651,959 dur- 
ing the year ended December 31, 1932, 
compared with $1,096,721 loss in the 
previous year. Despite deficit opera- 
tions during the past two years, the 
company has maintained a strong finan- 
cial position, total current assets, as of 
the year end, amounted to $3,944,661, 
of which $354,399 was in cash, while 
total current liabilities were only $318,- 
878. Occupying an almost monopolistic 
position in the production and sale of 
vanadium throughout the world, this 
concern is strategically situated to 
benefit from industrial revival, particu- 
larly in the automotive, machine tool 
and steel trades generally. 


its ore deposits has enabled the com- 
pany to further diversify its activities 
and to include among its customers 
manufacturers in the chemical indus- 
try. The recently increased activity in 
the automotive and steel industries has 
stimulated demand for alloys and 
further losses should be minimized. 
Although the shares must be regarded 
as speculative, they offer interesting 
profit possibilities over a period of time, 
ranean. of your position is ad- 
vised. 


GLIDDEN Co. 


Because Glidden Co. is now showing a 
profit, and because its stock ts selling close 
“p to where I bought it in 1931, I would 
like to know if you suggest retention of 
this stock or a switch to some other com- 
pony now in the red but offering greater 
potential price appreciation—V. M. O., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Glidden Co. reported for the six 
months April 30, last, net income, in- 
cluding $60,046 discount on 52% de- 
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the development of alloy materials from’ 





THE PURE OIL COMPANY, U. S. A. 


sealed 
Tiolene 


Completing its 4 Year 
of Popular Appreval 


@ The Pure Oil Company was the first 
major marketer to sell its quality 
motor oil in sealed, substitution- 
proof containers. Since the intro- 
duction of Sealed Bottle Tiolene in 
1929, the demand for it, by dealers 
and consumers alike, has constantly 
increased. 

Here is positive, visual assurance 
that the dealer gives what the moter- 
ist pays for—full measure of clean, 
pure Tiolene, just as it comes from 
the refinery. The bottles are filled and 
sealed only at Pure Oil marketing 
plants—the seal is broken only in the 
customer’s presence. 

Sealed Tiolene is but one example 
of the progressive marketing and re- 
fining methods initiated by Pure Oil 
to improve the quality of its products 
and te protect that quality from con- 
tamination. Through control of every 
operation from oil wells to finished 
products, Pure Oil controls quality, 
and costs. 
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Producers, Refiners, Marketers of a complete 
line of petroleum products 


General Offices, CHICAGO 











Monday, 
Tuesday, May 23 


Monday, May 29 


Wednesday, May 31 
Thursday, June 1 


Friday, 


Saturday, 


MARKET STATISTICS 


N. Y. Times 


N. Y¥. Times 
40 Bonds 


--Dow, Jones Avgs.— 
30 Indus. 20 Rails 


79,94 
83.06 
84.29 
83.73 
86.42 
89.61 
90.02 


May 22 


42.94 


42.42 
43.40 
44,16 
48.27 


88.11 
89.10 
92.21 
90,02 


June 2 


High 

73.60 
76.09 

78.45 
78.75 
80.17 
83.86 
84,42 


84.24 
83.86 
85.94 
86.30 


Low 


71.42 
73,40 
16.24 
715.91 
77.04 
81.07 
61.18 


HOLIDAY—EXCHANGE CLOSED— 


81.02 
80.66 
82.30 














Some 

of the 
products 
made by 
Sun Oil 
Company 


Blue Sunoco Motor Fuel 


Sunoco Mercury Made 
. Motor Oil 


Specialized Sunoco Greases 


for every lubricating job as 
well as six Sunoco automobile 
greases 


Sunoco Spray 
for killing tree pests 


Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting 
Oil 


for machine tool operation 


Sunoco Spirits 
sold only to paint and varnish 
manufacturers for a thinner 


Sunoco Cleaners’ Solvent 


sold only to dry cleaners for 
professional use 


Sunoco Transformer Oil 


for use in high voltage trans- 
formers 


Sunoco Fuel and Diesel Oils 


for heat and power 


Sun-Ice-O Oils 
which lubricate more house- 
hold electric refrigerators in 
the United States than any 
other oil. 


Then there are other oils used 
by the manufacturer of inks, 
cordage, putty, leather, polishes 
and many other products. Fur- 
ther information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the . . . 


SUN OIL 


COMPANY 


1608 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














benture notes retired during the period, 
of $30,210 equal to 46 cents a share 
on the 7% prior preference stock. This 
compares with profits of $73,274 equal 
to 89 cents a share on the prior pref- 
erence stock in the corresponding in- 
terval of the preceding fiscal year. 
Total current assets amounted to $10,- 
168,043 as of April 30, last, of which 
$1,277,287 consisted of cash, against 
total current liabilities of $940,347. 
Earnings of Glidden Co. have been ad- 
versely affected by keen competition in 
the package foods industry, as well as 
the apathy in the automobile, railroad, 
building and radio industries, impor- 
tant users of the company’s paints. 
However, recent reports indicate that 
a definite turn for the better has been 
in evidence during the past two 
months, reflecting a step-up in indus- 
trial activity. Asa matter of fact, all 
divisions of the company are now on 
a profitable basis, and any further sus- 
tained pick-up in business doubtless 
will enhance the company’s earnings 
prospects. Of course, the possibility of 
dividend resumption on the common 
stock is still remote. Prevailing prices 
for the stock fairly well discount im- 
mediate earnings potentialities but 
when consideration is given to the 
longer term prospects of the enterprise, 


-as well as its satisfactory financial con- 


dition, we see little cause for liquidat- 
ing your holdings at a loss, particularly 
since you have maintained your posi- 
tion through what appears to be the 
worst phases of the depression. Fur- 
thermore, the company is favorably 
situated to benefit from inflation, a fac- 
tor that should not be lost sight of in 
appraising its stock. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


I have 100 shares of Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur I bought in 1931 and I would, of 
course, have considerable loss if I sold 
now. But in view of its selling near the 
1932-1933 high, I am wondering if this 
company’s present earnings and prospects 
warrant my holding for further price ap- 
preciation, or whether this would be a 
good time to sell and put the proceeds into 
a company with quicker profit possibilities. 
—F, R. K., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., one of the 
two prominent producers of that vital 
commodity which enters into the 
manufacture of almost everything we 
use, enjoys the unique advantage of a 
fixed price for its output and non- 
deterioration of inventories. Earnings 
vary mainly with demand, thus elimi- 
nating two of the prime factors of un- 
certainty which affect other industries. 
Decreased sales are thus reflected in 
the report for the first three months 
of this year, which showed a net in- 
come of $976,703, equivalent to 38 
cents a share, against $1,722,535 or 68 


cents a share for the first quarter of 
1932. For the full year 1932 net earn- 
ings were $5,910,492, equal to $2.32 
a share, compared with $8,942,602 or 
$3.52 a share in 1931. In spite of a 
considerable reduction in cash, caused 
by carrying extensive inventories and 
by the purchase of patents, royalties, 
leaseholds and other valuable properties 
which will ultimately benefit earnings, 
the company’s financial position re- 
mains exceptionally strong. Current 
assets were $18,189,429 including $2,- 
142,632 cash; the latter item alone ex- 
ceeding total current liabilities of $908,- 
548, excluding Federal Tax reserve. 
Although dividends were reduced on 
March 15, last, to a quarterly basis of 
25 cents from the rate of 50 cents pre- 
viously paid, earnings for the first quar- 
ter of this year were comfortably in 
excess of the current distribution. Since 
some improvement is now visible in the 
various essential industries which de- 
pend upon sulphur products for neces 
sary raw materials, pointing to an in- 
creased demand and better near-by 
earnings for Texas Gulf Sulphur, the 
shares should be retained with a view 
toward higher prices paid in 1931, with 
a fairly well secured income in the 
meanwhile. 


CERRO DE PASCO COPPER 
CORP. 


Vi’ hat is your opinion of the outlook for 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp? Do you 
think that the new situation 1m silver will 
last? Is this new condition likely to help 
improve earnings and if so, do you advise 
me to continue holding 100 shares pur- 
chased about two years ago?—M. M. M. 
Butte, Mont. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. re- 
ported for the year 1932 a net loss of 
$5,161,180, equivalent to a deficit of 
$4.60 a share, compared with $2,963, 
682 or a deficit of $2.64 a share for 
1931. Current assets at the end of 
1932 were $13,342,057, including $5, 
422,534 of cash, marketable securities 
and U. S. Treasury notes, the latter 
taken at par, compared with current 
liabilities of $577,010, showing the 
company’s strong financial position in 
spite of the deficit operations prevail: 
ing. Although the company is gen 
erally known as a copper producer, it 
is also an important factor in silver pro- 
duction and turns out minor quantities 
of gold, lead, and zinc. The recent ad- 
vance in metal prices is reflected in the 
fact that metal inventories at, the year’ 
end, valuing copper at 5 cents a pound 
and silver at 25 cents an ounce, 
amounted to $3,759,393, whereas cop’ 
per is now quoted at about 8 cents 
a pound and silver at about 36 cents 
an ounce. It was reported on May 10, 
1933, that the value of cash, securities, 
copper and precious metals stood at 
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Cement 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Company ranks among the foremost operating utilities in the United States, being 
one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity and also one of the largest distrib- 
utors of natural gas in the country. Its properties constitute an inter-connected and well co-or- 
dinated system operated by a single management and extending into forty-six counties in North- 
ern and Central California, with an area of 89,000 square miles and a population exceeding 
2,900,000. The ratio of growth in the population of this territory, in the last census period, 
was twice that of the nation as a whole. 

At the close of 1932, service was being furnished to 1,251,217 customers, located in 618 
cities and towns, including San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Berkeley, 
Fresno, and other important California communities, and in an extensive and well populated 
rural area. 

The electric business of the Company or of its predecessors has been in continuous and suc- 
cessful operation for fifty-four years, and the gas business for seventy-nine years. Approxi- 








mately 72% of gross revenues are derived from sales of electric energy, 26% from gas sales 
and 2% from minor activities. 


Comparative Income Account—5 Years 


Year 1932 

Gross Revenue (including Miscellaneous Income) $85,517,495 

Operating Expenses, Taxes (including Federal Taxes), Main- 

tenance and Reserves for Insurance, Casualties and Uncol- 
lectible Accounts eee 


36,941,863 


Year 1931 
$88,536,846 


37,512,845 


Year 1930 
$77,369,388 


33,925,139 


Year 1929 
$64,820,894 


31,247,790 


Year 1928 
$61,788,079 


31,759,205 





$48,575,632 
15,996,710 


$51,024,001 
15,367,417 


$43,444,249 
13,014,768 


$33,573,104 
10,354,984 


$30,028,874 
10,659,216 





$32,578,922 
11,426,139 


$35,656,584 
10,865,202 


$30,429,481 
8,866,036 


$23,218,120 
7,477,634 


$19,369,658 
5,967,320 





$21,152,783 


$24,791,382 


$21,563,445 
159,304 


$15,740,486 


$13,402,338 





$21,152,783 
8,022,827 


$24,791,382 
7,803,316 


$21,404,141 
6,537,127 


$15,740,486 
4,840,565 


$13,402,338 
4,601,630 





$13,129,956 
12,501,723 


$16,988,066 
12,198,117 


$14,867,014 
9,691,164 


$10,899,921 
6,191,892 


$ 8,800,708 
5,550,574 





Balance (Undistributed Surplus) 
Times Bond Interest and Discount Earned 
Times Preferred Dividends Earned 


$ 628,233 
3.0 
2.6 


$ 4,789,949 
3.3 
3.2 


$ 5,175,850 
3.3 
3.3 


$ 4,708,029 
3.2 
3.2 


Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 31, 1932 
LIABILITIES 


ASSETS 


Plants and Properties 

Investments 

Discount and Expenses on Capital Stocks.... 
Trustees of Sinking Funds 


$660,293,078 
5,154,862 
386,269 


Current Assets: 
$17,988,068 
15,743,163 


Other Current Assets 33,731,231 


Unamortized Bond Discount and Expense and 


Undistributed Suspense Items 18,475,713 


$718,322,031 


Surplus 
Total Assets 


Copies of Annual Report, 


Total Liabilities 


Common Stock of P. G. and E. Co 
Preferred Stock of P. G. and E. Co 
Preferred Stocks of Subsidiaries 
Minority Interest in Common Stock and Sur- 
plus of Subsidiaries 

Funded Debt in Hands of Public 
Current and Accrued Liabilities 
Reserve for Depreciation 

Other Reserves 


including Income and Surplus Accounts and Balance Sheet, certified 


by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, may be obtained on application to 
D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


INQUIRIES REGARDING THE COMPANY ARE INVITED 


$ 3,250,134 
2.8 
2.9 


$156,797,132 
130,571,807 
7,042,700 


213,014 
305,975,400 
21,329,272 
58,479,137 
3,869,654 
34,043,915 


$718,322,031 
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Golf on 18 hole championship 

6600 yard Donald Ross course 
PLUS 


tennis, riding, fishing, canoeing, polo, 
ewimminz, archery, bowling, billiards, 
lacrosse, dancing, movi-s, shooting, two 
orchestras, children’s playground... All 
on Balsams private estate of 4600 acres. 


NEW 1933 RATES 
From $5 per day including meals 
Modern, fireproof accommodations for 
500. Cottages available. For reservations 
and booklets address 


THE BALSAMS 


in the White Mountains 
DIXVILLE NOTCH - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“America’s Switzerland” 


Frank Doudera, Pres. Mark Whitman, Mgr. 


Chings are happening in 
WASHINGTON 


Shifting Political Scenes Always At- 


tract Business Men . . . Most Of 
Them Stay At This Internationally 
Famous Hotel Where Government 
Personages Reside and Great Events 
Occur 


Single rooms from $4 


Double rooms from $6 
All with bath, of course 


THE 


WASHINGTON, ie oa 
Mr. R. L. Pollio, Manager 





$10,600,000, compared with the valua- 
tion of $9,181,927 given to those items 
in the 1932 balance sheet. With the 
extensive agitation now prevailing for 
the re-establishment of silver on a more 
important monetary basis, the indica- 
tions point to a further advance in 
silver prices and the improved business 
outlook indicates a further upward 
trend for copper and the other metals. 
These factors should bring about a re- 
versal of the downward trend of earn- 
ings for Cerro de Pasco, so that the 
continued retention of long pull specu- 
lative holdings of the common stock is 
recommended. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF 
INDIANA 


I would like to know your opinion of 
the present financial and business outlook 
for Standard Oil of Indiana. Do you be- 
lieve its present market price discounts 
prospective favorable legislation? Do you 
advice holding or selling 500 shares bought 
in 1931 at around today’s price?—M. T. 
K., St. Louis, Mo. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, as now 
constituted, represents one of the larg- 
est refining and marketing organiza- 
tions in the petroleum industry. Last 
year the company divested itself of all 
of its foreign properties, which were 
sold to the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey for a consideration of $4'7,910,- 
107 in cash and 1,778,973 shares of 
stock, thus allowing further expansion 
of its producing and refining interests 
as the demand warrants. Net income 
last year amounted to $16,558,282, 
equivalent to $1.04 a share on the com- 
mon stock, compared with $17,596,396, 
or approximately the same net per 
share on a larger number of shares in 
1931. As of December 31, 1932, total 
current assets amounted to $228,134,- 
756, including cash of $40,464,242, 
while total current liabilities were $24,- 
682,368. While recovery of former 
earning power must await a solution 
of the many problems confronting the 
industry, the exceptionally strong finan- 
cial and trade positions indicate full 
participation in any improvement. 
Accordingly, we suggest retention of 
your present holdings believing that 
the exercising of patience will prove a 
profitable policy over the longer term. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC Co. 


I have a small profit on 100 shares of 
New Jersey Zinc and I am wondering if 
it would be wise to take it and switch to 
some other company. I will appreciate 
your opinion before I do it. Is this com- 
pany likely to be benefited by inflation? 
If general business continues to improve, 
how soon do you think it would make an 
appreciable effect on the demand for sinc 
and sinc products?—R. F. D., Detroit, 


| Mich. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. is the 
world’s leading manufacturer of zinc 
products. Its earnings record is im- 
pressive, showing a steady upward 
trend from 1921 to 1929, and even 
during the past three years of depres. 
sion, the company has consistently re- 
ported profits. For the first quarter of 
1933 net. income amounted to $437, 
378, equivalent to 22 cents a share of 
common stock, a decline from the 
amount of $591,104 or 30 cents a share 
reported for the corresponding period 
of 1932, but nevertheless, the showing 
was creditable in view of prevailing 
conditions. For the full year 1932 
earnings amounted to $2,013,120 or 
$1.02 a share against net for 1931 of 
$3,051,589, equivalent to $1.56 a share. 
Although the company does not publish 
balance sheets, financial condition is be- 
lieved to be strong; and the enterprise 
could doubtless weather a considerable 
further period of restricted earnings, if 
such prove necessary. However, in view 
of the recent advance in zinc prices, 
outlook for the company is materially 
improved. The effects of inflation, if 
it should become a fact, are problemati- 
cal, but the improvement in general 
business should bring a stronger de- 
mand and higher prices for the com- 
pany’s products, with beneficial results. 
Consequently, the maintenance of your 
position in the shares is advised for in- 
come and eventual appreciation. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO, “B” 


It will be appreciated if you will give 
me your opinion of the present position 
of Reynolds Tobacco. Is its present divi- 
dend rate secure? I have 100 shares of 
the “B” stock I bought on your advice in 
March, 1932, and as I am partially de- 
pendent on it for income, I will be guided 
by your advice—F. T. K., Springfield, 
Mass. 

The “Big Four” cigarette producers 
have apparently been able to clip the 
wings of the independent producers 
specializing in the manufacture of the 
“10-cent” cigarette. As a matter of 
fact, recent reports indicate that whole- 
sale prices for the popular brand ciga- 
rettes may be increased in the not too 
distant future, a factor that obviously 
will be of benefit to Reynolds Tobacco. 
No interim statements are published by 
Reynolds, but current earnings are be- 
lieved to be below present dividend re- 
quirements of the Class B- stock. 
Nevertheless, when consideration is 
given to the exceptionally strong finan- 
cial condition of the company and the 
improved earnings outlook, we look for 
no revision in policies relative to future 
distributions, at this writing, at least. 
Looking further into the future, the 
trend of earnings should reflect im- 
proved business conditions, since the 
trade position of Reynolds Tobacco re- 
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Diorama Exhibit of Electricity 
at Work— A Century of Progress 
Exposition. 


Visitors to A Century of Progress are invited to inspect the 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY EXHIBIT 
in the Electrical Building 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 


COMPANY 


Edison Building, 72 West Adams Street. Chicago 
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Pennies for Electricity 


buy many Services 


T used to be called a “light bill.” Today, with all the 
I electric conveniences and helps about the home, light- 
ing is only one service of many. 


Where one formerly paid for a few lights and a few hours 
of illumination—now a few cents a day may buy anything 
from cooking to cleaning, radio to refrigeration, washing, 
ironing, cooling, heating, time, temperature—or even sun- 
light’s helpful elements. Behind the mere enumeration of 
“kilowatt hours” there are many useful and varied services 
of increasing benefit and savings to the public. 


If the monthly electric service bill of a typical customer 
using an ordinary variety of household appliances were 
rendered like a bill for groceries and other items in the 
family budget, it would be similar to the bill reproduced 
on the left, based upon the national average residential 
electric rate of * 5.58 cents per kilowatt hour. 


The Commonwealth 
& Southern 


Corporation 
* Edison Electric Institute figures—March 31, 1933. 
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What Action to Take 


in This 


Market 


NVESTORS interested in the present market situation will find 
the following timely features in the current UNITED Opinion 


Bulletin: 


1. Market Outlook and Forecast. 


2. Buy, Sell, Hold: 


Columbia Gas 
Corn Products 
Phillips Pet. 
Borg Warner 
Am. Tobacco B 


Genl. Motors 
Westinghouse 
Continental Oil 
Am. Cyanamid B 
Standard Oil N. J. 


3. One outstanding low-priced stock for the 


next advance. 


HIS valuable bulletin and full information on the UNITED 
Opinion Method of forecasting will be sent free on request to 
readers of The Magazine of Wall Street. 


Send for. Bulletin W.S. 2 FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. 





Boston, Mass. 








mains unimpaired despite the adversi- 
ties of the past year to 18 months. The 
annual report of the company for 1932 
revealed total current assets of $144,- 
744,153 of which $60,340,555 con- 
sisted of cash and U. S. Government 
securities, against total current liabili- 
ties of only $12,162,269. Per share 
earnings for last year amounted to 
$3.36 against $3.63 in 1931. We re- 
gard Reynolds Tobacco Class B stock 
in a favorable light, and see little cause 
for disturbing your present position in 
the shares. As a matter of fact, we 
would not be opposed to moderate ad- 
ditional commitments in this issue, 
although purchases should be confined 
to periods of price weakness. 


CONSOLIDATED OIL CORP. 


Do you advise holding or selling 150 
shares of Consolidated Oil bought three 
years ago at 17%. This stock is now sell- 
ing at almost twice its low for the year; 
and, in view of the troubled condition in 
the oil industry, it seems to me this might 
be a good time to take. my loss and switch 
to something with brighter prospects.— 
A. B. L., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Higher crude oil and gasoline prices 
during the greater part of last year, 
together with operating economies, 
enabled the Consolidated Oil Corp., to 
report a profit of five cents a share on 


the common stock for the eleven 
months ended December 31, 1932. This 
was a marked improvement over the 
deficit of $22,010,172, reported for the 
13 months ended January 31, 1932. 
Despite the fact that the company made 
substantial purchases of its outstanding 
eight per cent preferred stock and long 
term debt, a strong financial position 
has been maintained. As of December 
31, 1932, total current assets, including 
cash of $38,950,857, amounted to 
$119,832,674, and total current liabili- 
ties were $17,909,107. While the near 
term earnings outlook is clouded by the 
extreme competitive conditions in the 
industry, coupled with continued viola- 
tions of pro-ration schedules, this con- 
cern’s strong trade and financial con- 
dition appears to assure it of eventual 
earnings recovery. Moreover, indica- 
tions of greater co-operation between 
producers, together with the interest of 
the Federal Government in the prob- 
lems of the petroleum industry, is some 
basis for hope that the many difficulties 
which have confronted the industry for 
some time past will be satisfactorily 
solved. 

In spite of the fact that the shares 
have already registered considerable 
market appreciation from their low 
point, we see no immediate need for 
distributing your holdings. 
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Has Business Improvement 
Reached a Profitable 
Level? 


(Continued from page 156) 








above a year ago, and stocks 25 to 30, 
with percentages of gain running as 
high as 300 per cent for some stocks, 
The securities markets do not originate 


* substantial business, but they often re- 


flect and anticipate its course. A lively 
and rising market almost always stimu- 
lates commerce, spurs enterprise and 
reinforces business courage. 

But it takes time for business activity 
to work its way into net earnings and 
still longer into dividends. Investors 
will be wise not to expect much of 
dividend ascensions this year. One of 
the tables herewith tells the story of 
probabilities for the year. It carries 
with it a suggestion of caution, as it 
is a reminder that the prospect of the 
ratio of earnings to stock prices getting 
in line with conservative ratios this 
year is not good. Stock prices, viewed 
in this light, are high; but in the light 
of impending inflation and a_ possible 
explosive business revival in the fall, 
the prospect is different. 

Of course, there is a possibility that 
we are again in danger of counting our 
chickens before they are hatched. It 
may be that the present business spurt 
is partly discounting the anticipated 
effects of inflation. Doubtless that is 
the case in the matter of intangibles, 
to a large extent; and to some extent 
in the case of tangible goods. But on 
the other hand is the fact that the pres 
sure of latent buying power after more 
than three years of curtailment is very 
high. 

And now for the general conclusion. 
Business is not yet generally profitable. 
It had too much red ink above it when 
it started on the final rally in March. 
But every day individual businesses by 
the thousand are emerging from loss 
to profit. The profit may not be worth 
mentioning yet in most cases, but the 
transition is encouraging. The pres 
ent is only the beginning of profits 
if, as now seems likely (barring another 
unforseen catastrophe) we have begun 
the great climb to the peak of another 
business plateau. The expansion of 
purchasing power is almost negligible 
as yet. The danger is that we shall 
probably go too fast at first and meet 
with some bad spills. In these we shall 
be bruised and battered, but for those 
who have kept the faith substantial 
rewards are in sight. Time and tide 
of events, national and international, 
now give hope for general and substan- 
tial recovery. 
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Higher Wheat Prices —A 
Sign of Better TimesP 


(Continued from page 166) 











buy. This maladjustment stopped the 
farmer's buying anything and every- 
thing, where such retrenchment re- 
mained possible. 

Lack of earning power forced farm 
property on the market, voluntarily 
and involuntarily. In figures the shrink- 
age in farm values, lands, buildings, 
implements and livestock fell from 
$78,436,000,000 in 1920 to $43,316,- 
000,000 in 1932; off nearly 56 per 
cent, and back to about the figure of 
1910. 

We have all read many discussions 
of the bushels of wheat and corn and 
bales of cotton it took to procure this 
or that or pay so much debt as of some 
date before the war, compared with 
the present debt paying power. Now 
the Secretary is to definitely determine 
the value of a bale of cotton in pur- 
chasing power applied to the merchan- 
dise the Southern planter buys and is 
to levy a tax of the difference upon the 
first processor. In cotton the tax falls 
upon the first spinner, in wheat upon 
the first miller who will pay in addi- 
tion to the market price the sum neces- 
sary to give the bale of cotton and 
bushel of wheat the same barter or 
exchange value that it had in the year 
1909-1914. 

The most recent ratio figures (index 
numbers) for the base period of 1909- 
1914 show prices paid by farmers at 
100; in other words, no reduction in 
price to offset the decline. in the prod- 
ucts of agriculture. The index num- 
ber, then, for the farmer’s dollar is 53 
cents as of April, 1933. We may 
deduce from these ratios that the suc- 
cess of the Farm Relief measure means 
a practical doubling of the agricultural 
prices of April. 

Of course, agricultural prices must 
be figured on a mass production basis. 
For example, the recent price advances 
marked up Nebraska inventories of 
wheat, corn, cattle and hogs some 50 
to 60 millions of dollars. This will help 
some farmers pay interest on their 
mortgages and above all change a 
dreary outlook to one of more cheerful 
anticipation. 

There remains much to be said con- 
cerning agriculture; its relation to the 
reabsorption into industry of our un- 
employed; the real consequences of 
curtailment of production; the effect of 
current measures looking to controlled 
inflation; increase in farm population, 
which, in spite of decreasing ratios, 
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What Is the 


Assoctated System Doing 
To Build New Business? 


NE of the Associated System’s solu- 
tions to the problem of securing 
new business and maintaining the qual- 
ity of its services during these difficult 
times is the Employees’ Business Building 
Plan. 
During the first eight months of the oper- 
ation of the Plan, employees working 
during their free time found 90,090 cus- 
tomers who were prospects for increased 
use of Associated services. These custom- 
ers bought $895,550 of electric. and gas 
appliances whose use means annual reve- 
nue of $366,600 to the Associated System. 


Participation in this Plan by employees 
is voluntary, since work is done during 
free time. Employees turn in the names 
of prospects, and sales are made by 
company salesmen or by dealers. 


BENEFITS OF THE PLAN 


To Customers. They are helped to over- 
come costly, inefficient, and obsolete 
methods of cooking, water heating, re- 
frigeration, and lighting. 


To the Company. It receives additional 
revenues from the sale of electricity and 
gas used by new appliances bought by 
customers. 


To Employees. They receive comprehen- 
sive training in the utility business, and 
are given unusual opportunity for de- 
velopment of their capabilities. 


To Dealers. Local appliance dealers 
profit from sales of appliances to utility 
customers whom Associated employees 
found to be prospective purchasers. 


ES> Associated Gas & Electric System , 
J 61 Broadway - New York 
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For Features to Appear 
in the Next Issue 


See Page 147 

















pocket-size manual 
for every investor 


Adjustable Stock Ratings can 
be of inestimable help to you 
in keeping up to date on all 
the securities in which you are 
interested, and in checking 
changes in the outlook for se- 
curities previously purchased. 


In today’s market, you should 
have the guidance of Adjust- 
able Stock Ratings so that 
you can— 


—Know what companies offer 
the soundest profit possibili- 
ties. 


—Avoid companies not likely 
to recover. 


—See at a glance any danger 
signals on previous pur- 
chases. 


—Know which industries are 
progressing—which are at a 
standstill. 


—Have all the essential facts 
all the time. 


120 pages, monthly, of 

Brief Statistical Reviews and 

Expert Ratings of Over 1600 

Listed Securities—AIphabeti- 
eally Arranged 


Issued on the 15th of every 
month. 


The Magazine of Wall Street 

90 Broad Street, New York 
I_enclose $2.50. Send me 
ADJUSTABLE STOCK RATINGS 


monthly for one year. 














compared with population totals, is 
now greater than at any time in our 
history; the increasingly important 
part to be allotted to the self-sufficient 
farmer under planned industry and 
planned agriculture; last and by no 
means least the farm debt problem. 
Development of these phases must de- 
pend upon the interest evinced by 
those who read this compressed out- 
line. 








Germany Plays for Time 
(Continued from page 158) 








The former German government 
and its financial advisers did not hesi- 
tate to use a carefully planned infla- 
tion to wipe out public debts, internal 
and foreign. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the present regime would be 
more squeamish about its debts than 
the republican Reich. The latter put 
the individual, at least theoretically, 
above the state: the present policy says 
definitely ‘that the state is paramount 
and the individual incidental. 


Fear of the dangers of strained for- 
eign relations and trade boycott does 
not even penetrate the Hitler political 
shell. “If we can sell” a German in- 
dustrialist told me a few days ago, 
“just one per cent cheaper than another 
country, that pretended international 
love will vanish, and we get the order.” 
Diplomatic suavity or lack of it rarely 
affect the hard-boiled importer whose 
god is price, nor-will an American 
firm refuse an order from Germany on 
the ground that we don’t approve of 
Hitler's methods. While trade rela- 
tions may not be affected, that invisible 
export item on the trade balance sheet, 
tourist business, may be seriously re- 
duced, and indirectly affect the security 
of our loans. But regardless of our 
signing protest petitions against Ger- 
many’s treatment of her Jewish mi- 
nority, we buy and sell in the most 
favorable market and invest our money 
where we think it most advantageous. 


German industry, however, is handi- 
capped through having plants equipped 
to handle a bigger slice of the world’s 
markets than Germany held in her days 
of supremacy or than she can hope to 
have even when prosperity returns in 
full. Her plants were expanded dur- 
ing inflation as a means of protection 
against the ensuing inflation debacle 
and as a consequence none of the firms 
can operate at capacity. Therefore ex- 
cessive overhead must be borne to the 
detriment of favorable production 
costs. 

Is Hitlerism riding for a fall? Being 
born and bred on hatreds—an expres- 


sion of a national inferiority complex, 
misnamed patriotism—it comes under 
the same cosmic law that governs all 
other similar ideas. Nothing lasting 
can come of it, but then decades mean 
nothing to cosmic law 

The Hitler regime does not resemble 
in any degree what has apparently 
gone before in the republic and it 
would be easy for him to disclaim re- 
sponsibility for the acts of that govern- 
ment, on the grounds of this similarity. 
He has already disclaimed any obliga- 
tions imposed by the Versailles Treaty, 
approved by the Republic, and to re. 
pudiate other obligations would be an 
even shorter step. 

Germany's great goal is to regain 
her past glory. There is nothing 
strange in such an urge be it individual 
or nation. To attain her former posi- 
tion in the sun, it is also natural for 
the Germans to believe that former 
conditions must be restored, meaning 
that colonies must be regained, the old 
frontiers be re-established, an adequate 
army and navy built up to enforce her 
will, her monopolies and markets re- 
captured and her financial position se- 
cured. The nation will be satisfied with 
nothing less than it once had. Ger- 
many’s tactics have changed. The cry- 
baby days are over and Hitlerism 
sounds a new note—defiant and ruth- 
less. The end will be held to justify 
the means. 








Separating the Sheep from 
the Goats in the Liquor 
Industry 
(Continued from page 177) 








Finally, a stake in the liquor business 
can be obtained through the purchase 
of stock in such other companies as 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender, manufac- 
turers of bars and accessories, Lynch 
Corp., makers of bottling machinery, 
and General American Transportation, 
which will receive at least some reve- 
nue from carrying beer in tank cars. 
But these companies do not seem to 
be as intimately connected with beer 
and liquor as others which have been 
more fully mentioned and for this rea- 
son afford a less direct interest from 
the investor's point of view. The in 
vestor could, of course, go even fur 
ther afield and consider such companies 
as A. O. Smith, now making steel bar- 
rels. Most, however, will agree that 
this is to dilute the liquor part of the 
business rather beyond reason. 

One may be, perhaps, a little dis 
appointed in the result of the search 
for investment opportunities in the 
liquor field. At the moment it is ad- 
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55 % Profit Last Month 
on $500 Capital 


QUBSCRIBERS to THE 

INVESTMENT AND Bust- 
ness ForEcAsT of The. Ma- 
gazine of Wall Street, 
through low-priced common 
stocks closed out in our Un- 
usual Opportunities, were 
able to take 2734 points prof- 
itin the month of May. Us- 
ing only $500 capital, this 
represented dollar profits of 
$277.50 in 10-share lots—or 


over 55%. 


Three Active Programs 
for Market Profit 


Those subscribers using our 











A Practical Eightfold 
Market Service 


1.—Trading Advices 


for short-term trading 
2.—Bargain Indicator 

for dividend-paying common stocks 
3.—Unusual Opportunities 

for low-priced issues 
4.—Investments for Income 

for bonds and preferred stocks 
5.—The Technical Position 

for forecast of the market trend 
6.—Business Outlook and 

Trade Tendencies 
for discussion and charts of vital factors 


7.—Intimate Talks 


for fine points of financial procedure 


8.—Consultation Privileges 


for advice on present holdings 














available capital is $500 or 
$10,000, you should realize 
substantial profits from this 
service that will help you 
build your financial future. 


Expert Market Counsel 
Essential at This Time 


These profits could not have 
been made last month by 
simply “buying any stocks.” 
Market averages advanced 
21% but many: issues de- 
clined, some even touching 
new lows. 

You can realize benefits of 
current market appreciation 


Trading Advices for in-and-out market swings 
or our Bargain Indicator for dividend-paying 
common stocks—with minimum capital of $800 
in either case—were, of course, able to take even 
greater cash profits last month. Whether vour 


through definite and expert market counsel. 
I. B. F. subscribers receive advice that is timely 
and specific . . . and profitable . . . the result of 
15 years of successful experience in scientific 
investment guidance. 





won 


(a) 

Trading Advices following 
intermediate rallies and de- 
clines (for the purpose of 
securing profits that may 
be applied to the purchase 
of investment and semi-in- 
vestment securities). 


This Complete Service 


(b) 
Speculative Investments. 
Low-priced issues that of- 
fer outstanding possibili- 
ties for price appreciation 
over a moderate period. Rec- 
mended and carried in our 
Unusual Opportunities. 


for Six Months Only $75 


(ec) 
Investments for Income 
and Profit. Sound dividend- 
paying common stocks en- 
titled to investment rating, 
with good profit possibilities. 
Recommended and carried in 
our Bargain Indicator. 





(d) 
Investments Mainly for In- 
come but with possibilities 
for enhancement in value 


. due to investor demand. 


Recommended and carried 
in our Bond and Preferred 
Stock departments. 


Let us tell you how inflation would affect your present securities. Send us with 
your subscription a list of your holdings for our analyses and recommendations. 


THE INVESTMENT 


June 10 


THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


and 


Cable Address: TICKERPUB © 


I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business 


BUSINESS. FORECAST 


of 


THE MAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


Forecast. I understand that regardless of the telegrams I select I will receive the complete 
service outlined above by mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


0 Telegraph me collect your current Trading Advices (a); [J] Unusual Opportunity recom- 


mendations (b); () Bargain Indicator recommendations (c); (Wires will be sent you 
in Private Code after our Code Book has had time to reach you.) 
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for 
QUICK PROFIT 


Events in the Steck Market move swiftly. 
Short delays often prove cestly. 

profits are reserved for those whe are up- 
te-the-minute and have the courage to 
ACT. If you are looking for large profits 
er for a way to recover lesses quickly, 
fill out the ceupon below. It will bring 
you valuable advice without cest or ob- | 
ligatien. 


WE have discovered an attractive low-priced 
stock that promises an appreciation of well 
over 100%—provided it is bought IMMEDI- 
ATELY. - 


Of course, we realize that a profit of 100% un- 
der ordinary circumstances is tremendous and 
most unusual. It is entirely possible at this 
time, however, because we are in the early 
stage of one of the greatest bull markets in his- 
tory, and the stock in question is still selling at 
absurdly low levels. 


Why This Stock 
Should Be Bought NOW 


The security is within reach of all in- 
vestors, selling as it does for less than 
$20 per share. 


This company is one of the most pro- 
gressive and best managed units in an 
important industry. It is in excellent 
financial condition in spite of the de- 
pression. Both its near and long term 
prospects are preponderantly favorable. 


We have made an extensive study of 
this stock. According to our calcula- 
tions, this issue will rapidly advance 
from its present price of around 18 to 
approximately 28. There should be hesi- 
tation at this figure and then another 
upswing to around 40. After backing 
and filling around the 40 level, there 
should be a third and final spurt which 
should not end until a price of approxi- 
mately 50 is reached. If our forecast is 
correct—and it is based upon tried prin- 
ciples which have operated successfully 
for years—your purchase of this stock 
now may ultimately result in a profit of 
well over 100%. 


Those investors who have the courage and fore- 
sight to nog. this stock at cuyrent levels unques- 
tionably will reap extraordinary profits. 


This is one of the most outstanding bargains 
that we have been able to uncover in a long 
time. Most likely it will not long be available 
at its present price. 


The name of this low-priced bargain stock will 
be sent to any investor absolutely free. Also 
an interesting little book, ‘‘MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS.’’ No charge—no obligation. Just 
address: INVESTORS RESEAROH BUREAU, 


ne. DIV. 405, CHIMES BLDG., SYRAOUSE, 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW ™ 


OCR Son Ge ene 


Investors Research Bureau, Inc. | 
Div. 405, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send me the name of the low-priced bargain 1 
stock which shoule. be bought now for sub- 
stantial profit. Also a copy of ‘‘MAKING | 
MONEY IN STOCKS.’’ This does not ob- t 
ligate me in any way. 


Address 


! Kindly PRINT name and address PLAINLY | 
1 








mittedly difficult to find a company 
which is statistically cheap, or even 
cheap on a reasonable appraisal of fu- 
ture prospects. Nevertheless, it is a 
field which will well bear watching for 
the inevitable moment when the pres- 
ent enthusiasm slackens, or it is con- 
cretely justified in the reports of the 
companies concerned. 








The “Four Horsemen” in the 
Utility Outlook 
(Continued from page 169) 








Boulder Dam and its electric light 
and power plant is another govern- 
mental economic monstrosity which may 
present some very special problems for 
the public utilities on the Pacific Coast. 
It certainly will, unless there is a heavy 
increase in demand within the next 
three or four years. However, the time 
when the California market will be 
called upon to absorb this new and 
enormous supply of kilowatthours is 
at least five years distant and much 
can happen in five years. 

For the moment these Federal gov- 
ernment experiments are but symbols 
—symbols of a growing readiness to 
listen to economic theorists, enemies of 
American business and self seekers of 
every stripe. Whether they provide an 
entering wedge in the effort to tear 
down the great institution of our pub- 
lic service system remains to be seen. 
For the moment they contribute to the 
general unrest and dissatisfaction. At 
the same time they cannot help but 
affect, to some extent, the stability of 
public utility securities. 


The Taxation “Horseman’”’ 


This leaves us with the one lone 
horseman always found riding around 
every human activity spreading, only 
too often, destruction and despair— 
Taxation. Every effort is being made 
to add to the already heavy tax bur- 
dens of the public utilities and to 
adjust new taxes so that they cannot 
be passed on to the consumer, although 
public service commissions have long 
agreed that taxes are legitimate oper- 
ating expenses. 

There are only two sources from 
which a public utility can obtain the 
money with which to pay its taxes— 
from its stockholders or from the con- 
sumers of its product. If the net in- 
come of the operating company is al- 
ready less than enough to pay a fair 
return on the value of the property 
in use in the public service—if the 
wages of the dollars invested are less 
than they can earn elsewhere—then it 


is a wretched economic philosophy 
which says that these taxes must come 
out of the stock-holders, that is, out 
of net income. It is quite conceivable 
that a 3 per cent tax on the product 
of a public utility will amount to 95 
per cent of its net earnings. 

If taxes are to be passed on to the 
consumer it can only be done by in- 
creasing rates. The experience of com- 
panies with requests for rate increases 
has not been fortunate. For instance, 
I know of one rate case, not yet been 
decided, which has cost the utility in- 
volved nearly a million dollars to date, 
and the tax-payers of the complaining 
municipalities nearly half as much. 

In any event, the consumer, in one 
way or another, must ultimately pay 
all public utility taxes. In the very 
nature of things it cannot be other 
wise. If the utility cannot earn enough 
to pay operating expenses and divi- 
dends sufficient to attract and hold 
capital it cannot continue in business, 
The consumer must pay any additional 
taxes as an operating expense included 
in his bill or the answer will be the 
municipally owned plant with the tax- 
payer and the consumer—in this case 
they are one and the same—paying 
the bills of a politically operated busi- 
ness affecting the entire community. 


Effects of Inflation 


Thoughtful, far-seeing, public utility 
executives do not seem to be particu 
larly distributed by inflation—if it is 
not carried too far. Its advent should 
tend to restore the “idle connected 
load” of the utilities rather rapidly. 
This idle connected load is largely in 
the manufacturing industry and if in- 
flation—or monetary depreciation— 
should continue to have the effect it 
seems to be having at the moment, 
manufacturing industries will step up 
their production. This increase of load 
should compensate for any disadvantage 
suffered by reason of rising prices 
without rate increases. 


In short, it is difficult to see that the 
utilities, per se, will either suffer any 
advantage or disadvantage from the 
effects of inflation which does not apply 
to business in general. If inflation goes 
on to its ultimate, the “benefit” to util- 
ities should come in their ability to 
pay off bonds in rubber dollars. 

The public utilities have been hav 
ing their troubles. They are by n0 
means through with them. But, on 
the whole, they are as well off as any 
other business and much better off than 
most businesses. Noisy agitation against 
them will pass (when a certain amount 
of necessary house cleaning has been 
done) and be replaced by a sane realiz 
ation that they are giving the best pos 
sible service and that, in most instances, 
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are giving this service at rates as low 
as are consistant with good business 
practices. With that realization our 
four horsemen will depart to some 
other sphere. 








“Now Don’t Quote Me, 
But—” 


(Continued from page 159) 








Presently, everybody will be satisfied 
with the new deal, and then we'll set- 
tle down to the new game. It’s my job 
to tell my boys how to play it. Don't 
know myself, but I can learn. Hope 
the big bankers can; J. P. Morgan, 
himself, for instance.” 


Missing the Train 


“IT noticed a business forecaster says 
that the depression will be over in three 
or four years without a doubt,” said 
the president of a big gold mining com- 
pany. “Three or four months would 
be nearer right. History of every de- 
pression, shows that once recovery 
starts it travels fast. My guess is that 
by a year from now we'll be about as 
normal as we're ever going to be—if 
by normal you mean what was once 
upon a time. The professors who are 
distilling inflation now, have got an an 
idea that they’re going to prevent any- 
thing like 1929. They're smart. I 
know it to my sorrow. We thought 
it would be foxy to keep our gold in 
storage until inflation or devalorization, 
perhaps, had come. Piled it up for 
months. Then came the order from 
Washington to shell out. Sadly we 
obeyed, knowing well what was com- 
ing. I've a damn good notion to shut 
the mine down. No law against 
hoarding gold in the vein is there? But 
look at stocks—balm for my wounds. 
Prexy hasn't fooled me there. Besides, 
I've got some mines that don’t produce 
gold. But what I.gimed to say was 
that the business recovery train may 
be out of sight before some of us get 
Wise. 
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FAST — but sure! 


Like a streak of light, Teletypewriter Service transmits 
the typewritten word across the miles. Typing by wire 
assures utmost accuracy too — the receiving teletype- 
writer reproduces exactly what the sender types. 


All types of business find Teletypewriter Exchange Ser- 
vice an ideal means of contacting... it has the distinct 
advantage of permitting subscribers to typewrite back and. 
forth on the same connection. Doremus & Company, an 
international advertising agency with many offices, finds 
it of great value for speedy and accurate dispatching of 
publicity and advertising copy to distant branches. 


This service makes possible closer coordina- 
tion of many nation-wide industries. Call your 
telephone business office for particulars. 

















To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation:— 


Why should you publish your dividend 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? 


You will reach the greatest number of 
potential Stockholders of record at the 
time when they are perusing our maga- 
zine, seeking sound securities to add to 
their holdings. 


By keeping them informed of your divi- 
dend action, you create the maximum 
amount of good will for your Company, 
which will result in wide diversification 
of your securities among these influential 
investors. 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street on 
the list of publications carrying your 
next dividend notice! 
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—latest Spring and Sum- 
mer designs—hand tail- 
ored workmanship—im- 
ported fabrics. 


' Previously priced at 
$125—now a magnificent 
value for only— 
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Men’s Tailors 
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Director of the National Bank of Belgium, 
and Deputy Director of the Bank for 
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A VIEW OF EUROPE, 1932 


An Interpretative Essay of Some 
Phase of Economic Nationalism 


$1.75 


“A sane and illuminating discussion of 
the outstanding facts and underlying prin- 
ciples in the present economic situation of 
Europe.” 
—Epwin WaALter KEMMERER, 
Princeton University 


Under the auspices of The Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations in 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


The Johns Hopkins Press 
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LIBERAL PRICES BEGINNING AT 
INCLUDING MEALS 








French Line 
A Correction 


The sailing dates of The 
Lafayette are July 1 and 21— 
De Grasse, June 21 only. 
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Taxation Threatens the 
Chain Store 


(Continued from page 161) 








shopkeepers led by a handful of pro- 
fessional agitators. 

Otherwise, the national, sectional 
and local chains must drop out of states 
and towns where taxes create deficits. 
Some of the sectional chains may last 
longer than the others, those lucky 
enough to be operating where tax laws 
are lightest. But only a complete re- 
versal of legislative trends brought 
about by an aroused public opinion can 
assure chain store earnings in future. 








Business Vies With 
Inflation for Market 
Control 


(Continued from page 152) 








possibilities than others. With a large 
Eastern company taking the lead in 
advancing gas prices with intent to end 
sectional price wars, the oils are coming 
into greater favor. There is the prom- 
ise, too, that the industry will be helped 
by the industrial regulation legislation. 
Public utilities have strengthened in re- 
sponse to four consecutive weeks of 
advance in electric power consumption. 
In this case, also, once impending legis- 
lation gets the bad news out, the group 
should reflect increased demand for its 
services. 

No major industry—unless it be 
steel, which has been a pronounced 
beneficiary—has had a more impressive 
turn-about than automobile manufac- 
turing. This group, along with the 
shares of its accessory satellites, has 
continued active and strong. Car sales 
have been very well maintained and 
there is such a backlog of deferred 
demand that but little summer let- 
down is expected. The tire stocks have 
been particularly strong, and broad 
demand seems likely to be translated 
into profits for the reason that prices 
are advancing. 

With car-loadings now showing a 
plus-mark as compared with a year ago, 
heavy buying has come into the stand- 
ard rails. The attitude of purchasers 
is that, while legislation to stabilize the 
number of workers may defeat meas- 
ures of economy under co-ordination, 
increasing trafic volume may eventu- 
ally outweigh depressing factors. A 
generally rising price level has started 





materials and supplies moving in vol- 


ume, and consumer products should 
not be far behind. 

Advancing prices, in fact — the 
wholesale index was up 4.6 per cent 
in May—have exerted powerful lever. 
age in many directions. Movements in 
such groups as the coppers, rubbers, 
chemicals, meat and other food pack 
ing, farm machinery, mail order, and 
metals and mining, may be traced in 
considerable degree to this influence, 
So far, the retailing group has not 
joined the movement to any extent, 
Department stores, particularly, should 
before long feel the effects of rising 
employment, higher wages, and a large 
deferred demand for products which 
consumers may be expected to buy, 
perhaps in larger than usual quantities, 
as protection against anticipated ef- 
fects of inflation upon merchandise 
prices. 

From the general market point of 
view, it must be admitted that consid 
erations have changed to a certain ex- 
tent. The market has become a mul- 
tiple-motored affair, drawing stimula- 
tion, not only from a renewed antici- 
pation of inflation, but also from an 
increasing number of natural sources, 
all of which contribute to the general 
pattern of brisk business recovery. For 
that reason, attempts to take possible 
advantage of bulges with the idea of 
repurchasing on reactions appear less 
desirable. For the nimble trader, of 
course, excessive upward spurts will 
present opportunities for profit-taking. 

The main trend is still decidedly up- 
ward. The only disturbing doubt at 
this stage is as to whether the market 
can carry through July without one or 
more sizable corrective declines. An 
answer to this question must be awaited 
in later developments in the course of 
business. Because there is such a large 
backlog of deferred requirements, and 
because advancing wholesale and com- 
modity prices indicate that deflation has 
been completed, the chances favor but 
slight summer slackening in industry. 
In that event, the market may be ex- 
pected to go into a sidewise rather than 
a reactionary movement, thus consoli- 
dating its gains and strengthening its 
position. If business progress continues 
unabated in the summer months, the 
market may be expected to draw sufh- 
cient support from such news to con: 
tinue its upward movement, perhaps at 
a slower pace. 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
About Market Action 


by A. W. Wetsel 


As indications that we definitely have passed the “turning point’ of the depression 
continue to multiply and the intensity of the upward trend continues, we receive 
many letters from puzzled investors seeking information about how to recoup their 
losses . . . how to start rebuilding lost fortunes . . . how to make profits today. 


OW, it has been our opinion, and we 
have so advised repeatedly, that you 
do not need a bull market in order 

to protect your holdings and make money. 
True, in a broad upward market more 
people become interested and action is more 
decisive. There is not the hesitancy nor 
fear that often accompanies a declining 
market or a sideways market. But through 
a sound understanding of market action, 
it is possible to safeguard your investments 
and take profits in all types of markets. 


Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 


You have often heard the old adage that ‘‘any- 
one can buy but the profits come from knowing 
WHEN to sell.’ That very knowledge is ob- 
tainable from the market itself. 


Security prices are human conclusions—the 
meeting ground of the buyer and seller. There- 
fore, if you are to gauge market action, the 
human element must be considered as a con- 
trolling factor. 


Statistical information, while of vital im- 
portance, is not a conclusive guide. Time and 
again, in the last few months you have seen 
the market move in directly the opposite direc- 
tion from the way in which statistical reports 
indicated it should move. As for instance, last 
summer. Statistically, the country was at its 
lowest ebb, yet the upward swing starting in 
July lasted for three months. Again in April 
U. 8. Steel issued the poorest report (statis- 
pad Roget — and almost immedi- 

within a mon i 
oa te ene th) its common stock rose 


That is why we repeatedly state that security 
Prices are controlled by factors within the 
— itself. Through constant analysis of 
ese factors it is possible to predetermine 
ey owl sagen Mg WHAT should be done 
pr rotection i 
tealtion fer pion and enhance the oppor 


Today with the market attracting a con- 
ay widening circle of buyers . . wie pos- 
— greatest opportunity for profiting that 
im 4 had in three years . . . it becomes 
onanh Ive to know in advance what you rea- 
cdee, can expect to do and what should not 


Two Ways to Know 


in order to gain that knowledge you can either 
aon” much of your time to the subject avd 
vag) your own conclusions, or, you can profit 
bo “iad thie he ee and guidance of 
: 5 is la i 
into small: Prisendi er group may be divided 
There are man 

y who profess to be able to 

foretell market action. It is our suggestion, 


Owever, that in choosi 
’ sing such nD 
Carefully analyze: . Wnrcne” 


(1) The methods used in forecasting 


(2) The record i ; 
method, achieved by following those 
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Wetsel Method Inductive 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of in- 
ductive reasoning, that is, positive conclusions 
arrived at through careful and constant analysis 
of contributing causes that are known to govern 
market trends and security prices. This method 
ig directly opposed to those conclusions based 
on deductive reasoning from assumed causes and 
incomplete facts. Nor is a Wetsel recommenda- 
tion the result of a composite average (if, in- 
deed, such a thing were possible) of the con- 
clusions of others. 


The success of this organization (and, there- 
fore, the financial progress of its clients) has 
been based upon its exclusive methods and 
original conclusions as applied to market action 
and the making of money. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or ‘‘systems,’’ 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September— 
and again on October 7 of that year. 

—the break of ees 1930, when others pro- 
claimed the market was definitely on its 
way to ‘‘normalcy.”’ 

—the break of April, 1931, when business in- 
dices and statistics indicated broad im- 
provement. Mr. Wetsel wired his clients 
od sell both investment and trading hold- 
ngs. 


—five major upswings that occurred during 
this period. 

—rising market of last summer (on July 9). 
at a téme when statistically the countr 
was at the lowest point. And at whic 
time most investors overlooked a major 
opportunity for fortifying their positions 
and making profits. 

—the market rise following the bank mora- 
torium. After advising clients to stay out 
of the market during February, specific 
buying were issued on 
February 27 and on March 1. Profits were 
taken after sensational rise following the 
reopening of the Exchange. 

—the beginning of the gold embargo market. 
Purchases again being made on April 14-17 
—two to five days prior to the sensational 
rise following the embargo. 

—the long rsistent Spring rise, following 
the gold embargo soon again afforded large 
rofit opportunities as buying instructions 
ad been issued two to five days prior to 
the beginning of the rise. 


These instances are given because the dates 
and what they signify are so well remembered. 
But, they also emphasize the necessity for fore- 
casting short swings, which may aggregate even 
more profits. 


Enhancing Your 
Opportunities 


Today, we are in the type of market that is 
likely to cause some investors to become care- 
less or subject to misleading guidance through 
giving too much credence to certain phrases or 
actions. Therefore, the following warning is 
issued as a general guide to all investors. 


We are not yet in a strictly selective 
market, ; 

t be misled as to the possible effects 
ot” fabetinn. All securities will not react 
alike. 

Markets move in advance of statistical in- 
formation. Beware of buying or selling after 
statistics are published. 

Market forecasting is not yet_a science. It 
is possible to foretell trends and prices with a 
much better than average degree of accuracy 
but not with scientific precision. Do not be 
misled by claims of scientific methods. 


We agree that the present is a ‘‘good time’’ 
to enter the market with a view toward recoup- 
ing losses and again making profits. But we 
also know that your chances are greatly en- 
hanced if you are advised by experienced, in- 
dependent counsel WHAT to buy (and sell) 
WHEN and at WHAT prices. 


That, in short, is the function of this organ- 
ization. From the individual and organization 
with large estate problems to the small investor 
and trader seeking to build up his capital 
there ig a Wetsel Service for every investor's 
need. 


Booklet Shows How— 
Sent Free 


Those who are satisfied to judge financial pro- 
gress by the complacent standards of a few 
years ago (the known fallacies of today) will 
not be interested in this type of service. But 
for those who do realize that market trends 
and security prices are being forecast—profit- 
ably, we have prepared a clear and specific 
description of conservative and profitable trad- 
ing methods. 


This booklet, ‘‘How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth . . . Through 
Trading’’ merits your serious thought at this 
time. It has pointed the way to a sound un- 
derstanding of market action for both large 
and small investers throughout the country. 
Send for it today. See how this method might 
help you. No cost or obligation. Merely fill 
in and mail tke coupon. 


A. W.WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building 


New York, N. Y. 


| A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without 
obligation, your analy- 
tical booklet ‘‘How to 
Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its 
Growth . . . Through 
Trading.’’ 











The Way 
Successful 
Men 
Se 


Men who achieve success in life 
usually owe much of their success 
to. investments in sound securities 
—to buying them at the right 
time—to keeping always posted. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
is depended on by countless suc- 
cessful investors so they may keep 
informed on present holdings and 
on new opportunities. Our ex- 
perts analyze stocks as they ap- 
proach their peaks and suggest 
bargains in high grade, dividend- 
paying stocks and bonds as they 
develop. 


New Opportunities for You 
to Profit in the Next 
Few Months 


In this new era of the stock 
market there are money-making 
opportunities in sight for you. 
Timeliness is the prime requisite 
for making profits during this 
period. A clear understanding of 
trends and authoritative guidance 
can be of real value to you now. 


Special “Get-Acquainted”’ 
Offer 


Take advantage of our special 
“get-acquainted” offer. Be as- 
sured of receiving your copies of 
THE MaGazINE OF WALL STREET 
during the months just ahead. 
Every issue will contain timely 
information of real money-value 
to you. 


Mail this coupon—now 


The MAGAZINE of WALLSTREET 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues 
beginning with your June 24th issue. 


CUIf you would like to have this special 
offer cover eight issues instead of four, 
check here and enclose $2.00. 




















New York Curb Exchange 








IMPORTANT ISSUES 


‘Quotations as of Recent Date 


1933 
Price Range 
————. Recent 
Name and ; oe High Low Price 
Alum. Co. of Amer.......... 874% 87% 


8716 
Alum. Co. of 7 smel Pfd. (1%) 72 37 72 
td 43 43 


ys Cyanamaid, Be. 1114 sth 114 
er. IP Be cccesccs 7 4, 

Amer. & For. Pr. war. « oO 25% % 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1). 40 173 39% 
Amer. oman aa 1% % 14% 
Amer. Superpower.......... 7 2% 7 
Assoc. Gas “ ae Swale sae 1 23 
Bunker Hill& S............ 43 144% 3934 
ST ee 18 54% 16 
Cities Service. . 6% 55% 
Cities Service Pid... 1044 26% 
Colum. G. & E. Co. Pfd. (5) .. 104 1 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60)... .. 4344 G61 
Commonwealth Edison (5)... 825, 650 74 
oo Fe Ye! eae 12% 4% 12% 
Crown — YT er 7% 2% 6% 
DER ED is ooo saa pene. ss 20 56% 20 


o) 30 
, Ses 8% 186 834 


Elec. Bond & Share (6% ‘stk s 30 

Elec. Pr. Assoc. (. 

Ford Motor Can. A.......... 11 4% 11% 
eS en 4% 2 ss 4% 





Price Range ‘i 
a, 

Name and Dividend High Low Price 
General Aviation... 9% 2% 1% 
Great A. & P. Tea N. 7. (1). 1814 128 17 
Gat OM OF PA, .o5 soc se cccuc 56 24 55% 
Hollinger Gold (.70)......... 934 374 q 
Humble Oil (2)............. 7334 40 13% 
Inter. Petrol (1.12).......... 15 8% 14% 
Lake Shore Mines (24%)..... 384% 25% 36% 
Nat. Bellas Hess............ 83 4% 2% 
Net: Sugar NJ. )......... 39 2214 39 
New Jersey Zinc (2).. 61% 26% 61% 
Niagara — ingen a). 16 844 12% 
Penroad —.-- . 3% 1% 3% 
St. Regis Paper............. 4% 1% 4% 
Salt at Prod. @).. . . 3% 8% 
Singer _ (6) % 90 14314 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1) 17 29% 
Stutz Motor Car 17 8% 18% 
Swift etnis «0% 7 21% 
Swift Int’ (2) 30% 124% 30% 
United Founders............ 1% % 1% 
United Gas Corp............ 3% 1% 8% 
United Lt. & Pow. A........ 1% 2 1% 

















Western Union Telegraph 
Company 
(Continued from page 179) 








crease in expense. This means that 
should the prospects of further business 
improvement be substantiated the com- 
pany’s earnings on its common stock 
would increase rapidly. While divi- 
dends on the common cannot be ex- 
pected in the too near future, for it is 
essential first that a depleted financial 
position be built up and that some part 
of the reduction in payroll be rein- 
stated, stockholders may be confident 
that if the present progress is main- 
tained disbursements are not over- 
remote. 

The capitalization of the Western 
Union system consists of $104,527,969 
in common stock of $100 par value and 
$1,761,750 in the capital stock of sub- 
sidiary companies. Funded debt at the 
end of last year amounted to $107.- 
905,000, in addition to which there 
were notes payable of $1,500,000. Of 
the funded debt some $15,000,000 is 
due in 1936 and something less than 
$9,000,000 in 1938. There is also a 
small guaranteed issue due in 1934. 
While the financing of these maturi- 
ties might have presented difficulties 
had the company’s business continued 
to decline as it did towards the end 
of last year, the fact that substantial 
earning power seems well on the way 


to being regained makes any great 
anxiety hardly warranted. As a specu: 
lation on the continuance of the busi- 
ness improvement which has mani- 
fested itself so unmistakably, the com: 
mon stock of the Western Union Tele: 
graph Co. has much to commend it. 





Inland Steel Co. 
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S has been the case with steel 

companies almost without ex 

ception, the operations of 
Inland Steel Co. were severely cur 
tailed during the depression. Last year 
resulted in a net loss of $3,320,958, 
after depreciation, depletion, interest 
and taxes, compared with a net profit 
in 1931 equivalent to $1.05 a share on 
1,200,000 shares of no-par capi 
stock. Still further curtailment was 
registered for the first quarter of 
present year, for the company report 
a net loss of $1,012,053, compa 
with a net loss of $820,541 in the cor 
responding previous period. 
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Bank, Insurance and 
Investment Trust Stocks 














Quotations as of Recent Date 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES 








Bid Asked 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co (14).... 355 370 
MD TD) v6 c 55.0 0:00.30 or dnwevieve 63 6534 
Brooklyn (4 136 
Central Hanover (7 13444 
NM cain osc'k <in-sois'aisis ssn 2714 
Chemical (1.80) 3934 
GHY aise aecsceeccececs 3354 
Corn Exchange (8) 60}4 
Empire (1)........ 2214 
First National (100 1425 
coer Trust ci) ct 
rust 
I ttan Co. (2) 64 
Manufacturers 18% 
New York (5) 9244 
OS RES Sante 2934 
United States Trust (70)......... 1480 1530 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Aetna Fire (1.60)................ 34 36 
SE aapeereas 174% 19% 
Agricultural (1.60) 4% 4914 
OY. Rear es rth] 15 
Glens Falls (1.60) ............... 24 26 
reat American (1)............. 153 16% 
Se Pere 26 28 
SEE WHO TO) ssvieccavesiccces 4844 454 


INSURANCE COMPANIES—(Continued) 





Bid Asked 
MO igcidhe sere ciod 6:09 58-5 68 18% 20 
National Fire (2) .. 41% $336 
North River (.60). 14% 16 
Sun Life of Can... 450 
COIN so oases ois 4:0 6 06-00-0100 1% 4% 
er 402 
United States Fire (1.20)......... 26 28 
Westchester F. (1).............. 19 21 
SURETY AND MORTGAGE COMPANIES 
po 2% 354 
Lawyers Mortgage.............. 2% 4 
National Surety................. 3% 334 
INVESTMENT TRUST SHARES 
Amer. Founders Trust 7% Pfd.... 15 19 
Collateral Tr. Shares A.......... 43% 5% 
Amer. & Gen. Sec. $3 Pfd 32 42 
Amer. & Gen. Sec. A............ 6 11 
Interl. Sec. Corp. of Amer., Pfd... 154 194 
CSA RA 15% 19% 
No. Amer. Trust Shares.......... 1.95 ee 
Second Intl. Securities A......... 134 4 
PAL. Be eee 16% 19% 
U. S. & British Internl. Pfd....... 10 14 
Uselps Voting Shares............ 1.12 1.19 § 





OOOO TT 





Beginning with April, however, 
there has been substantial betterment. 
Steel ingot production for the country 
as a whole has risen to more than 40% 
of capacity. In the Chicago district, 
where Inland markets most of its out- 
put, operations are reported to be very 
slightly below this, but further im- 
provement is anticipated. While it is 
not known at what rate of capacity 
Inland is currently operating, nor are 
there available any concrete figures on 
the second quarter, the fact that the 
company’s point of profitable operation 
is around 30% of capacity is a very 
strong indication that it is now making 
money. Moreover, the company is 
currently obtaining the benefit of 
higher prices. 

Early last year Inland completed a 
new mill for making wide strip, sheets 
and plates in a bid for automobile busi- 
ness. This has recently been doing very 
well, reflecting increased motor pro- 
duction schedules. That the company 
plans further diversification of output 
is seen from its commencement of con- 
struction on a tin mill at Indiana Har- 
bor. The new mill will have a capacity 
of about 100,000 tons annually and 
will Cost some $2,000,000, for which 
no new financing is planned. In view 
of the fact that the country’s tin plate 
mills are currently operating not far 
from capacity and that this division 
of the steel business has stood up in 
the depression much better than other 
divisions, there is reason to believe that 


Move too will prove profitable ulti- 
Mately, 
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The Inland Steel Co. is conserva- 
tively capitalized and strong financial- 
ly. Capitalization consists solely of 
$35,000,000, represented by $1,200,000 
shares of common stock. Funded debt 
totals $41,400,000. At the end of last 
year, current assets, including cash and 
marketable securities “at the market” 
of $5,154,817, amounted to $20,081,- 
876. Current liabilities totaled $3,- 
005,254. Although the common stock 
of the Inland Steel Co. at current 
prices of $39 a share appears to be dis- 
counting part, at least, of the improved 
prospect, the issue is intrinsically sound 
and may be expected to work higher as 
general business quickens. 








Intimate Letters of a Wash- 
ington Journalist and His 


New York ‘Broker 
(Continued from page 163) 








foot and it is we who are asking any 
floor broker to please execute our 1000- 
share order! Such is life! I suppose 
we will always have extremes one way 
or the other as long as we live. 
Yours, 
PERRY. 


P. S. Is it true that Couzens was 
sent to London so that he wouldn't 
make a nuisance of himself any more 
at the Senate investigation? 





Dividends and Interest 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


May 24, 1933. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon preferred 
stock of the company, payable July ist, 1933, 
to all preferred stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 14th, 1933. Ohecks will 
be mailed. ‘Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL BE. HUMPHREY, Treasurer. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this Cor- 
poration has been declared. payable 
July 1, 1933, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 2, 
1933. 

WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 





























The NorthAmerican 
Company 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 











in Com- 


No. 117 en Common Stock of 2 
one share 


mon Stoek (at the rate of 1 /50th 
for each share held): and 

No. 48 on Preferred Stock of 144% in cash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 

Will be paid on July 1, 1933 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 5, 1933. 

Robert Sealy, Treasurer 














ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
May 31, 1933. 
Allied Chemical & Dye-Corporation has de- 
clared quarterly dividend No. 50 of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (1%%) on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable July 1, 
1933, to preferred stoekholders of record at the 
close of business June 12, 1933. 
H. F. ATHERTON, Secretary. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE CO. OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1.50%) has been declared payable on the 15th 
of July, 1933, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 23rd of June, 1933. 


WwW. H. BLACK, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Montreal, May 31, 1933. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

A dividend of $1.75 a share on the preferred 
stock and a dividend of 12% cents a share on 
the common stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company will be payable June 30, 1933, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 12, 1933. Transfer books will not be 


closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer 
203 




















Readers’ Forum 
(Continued from page 184) 








and money only the basis of adjusting 
relative values. Therefore the whole 
program of expansion of this exporting 
company and its whole financial struc- 
ture were built upon a series of im- 
possibilities. 

The inevitable happened. The for- 
eign buyers began to cancel their orders 
or to insist upon long terms of credit 
without any particular evidence that 
they would be able to pay their bills 
when due. The exporting company 
found the mass of its orders changed 
into potential lawsuits. It found its 
book account presently uncollectible, 
sales dropped to nothing, and of course 
it had to pass on the bad news to the 
American manufacturers. 

Now, there was nothing unforseeable 
in the company’s career, or in the dis- 
aster caused by its collapse. Every 
man in the whole chain from the 
American Producer to the foreign 
buyer, based his program upon the man 
ahead of him doing the impossible. 

If the circus comes to town, the mer- 
chants of the town may reasonably ex- 
pect an increase in business. But how 
many of them would permanently in- 
crease their overhead to take care of 
the larger business brought about by 
the circus? They would prudently lay 
in stocks to sell during the little boom, 
but none of them would take the boom 
as more than boom. Of course, in the 
past few years we have not been told 


when the circus starts nor when it 
leaves town. But we might have known 
in a general way—had we inquired. 

From the foregoing several conclu- 
sions may be drawn: 

1. Orders should not always be re- 
ceived at their face value. The reasons 
behind them ought to be inquired into. 

2. Properly to inquire into these 
reasons imposes upon the man in busi- 
ness the duty of keeping familiar with 
fundamental conditions and the fur- 
ther duty of keeping abreast of the 
times and its methods. by reading, by’ 
becoming a student of business so that 


he will be able to weigh the informa 
tion that comes to him. Emotional 
economics are dangerous. 

3. It is unwise to build a business 
program upon any theory of continu. 
ous expression. 

4. The costs and organization of 
our competitors have a very strong 
bearing upon our ability to make a suc- 
cess of our business undertaking. 


This letter results from an interview 
with Mr. Raymond P. Lipe, president, 
Defiance Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O0.— 
ANDY KROME. 





KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
keen ~~ with the utmost care by 
business houses advertising in this issue. 
They will be sent free upon request, 


direct 
from the ee houses. e ask for them 
by number. e@ urge our readers to take 
Keep Posted Department, Magazine of Wall 
Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


**ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Oo., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225). 


A COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY IN 
8 VOLUMES 
These eight Standard Books, published by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, cover every 
phase of modern security trading and in- 
vesting. Available at new low prices. 
Write for descriptive circular. (752). 


‘*‘TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785). 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Stock Ex- 
change house is issuing a booklet describ- 
ing a method by which listed securities 
may be purchased on monthly install- 
ments in odd lots or full lots. (813). 


**SOME FINANCIAL PACTS’’ 
An interesting booklet issued upon re- 
quest by the Bell Telephone Securities 
Co. (875). 








ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Co., 
furnished upon request. (898). 


‘“‘HOW TO PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 
AND ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH — 
THROUGH TRADING’’ 
Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B. Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
foe sent to investors on request. 


BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR 
AND TRADER 
Springs & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading exchanges, 
have prepared an interesting folder on 
brokerage service to investor and trader. 
Copy gladly sent upon request. (948). 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 
This booklet, issued by Investors Research 
Bureau, together with four security rec- 
ommendations, will be sent free to inves- 
tors on request. (953). 


UNITED BULLETIN 
Bulletin giving definite advice on leading 
stocks is issued by United Business Serv- 
ice. Free copy sent on request. (954). 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 
Newman Bros. & Worms, members New 
York Stock Exchange, have prepared an 
analysis on Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Copy sent upon request. (952). 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS 
Leaflet explaining margin requirements pre- 
pared by McClave & Co., members New York 
con Exchange. Copy sent on request. 
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The public utility system of 
dent, 


Standard Gas and Electric 
“ Company 

























“ includes 
? The California Oregon Power Company 
. Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) 
; Equitable Gas Company (Pittsburgh) 
: Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company 
: Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
Market St. Railway Company (San Francisco) 
; Mountain States Power Company 


Northern States Power Company 


.- BS 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 
Philadelphia Company 





Pittsburgh Railways Company 


Hl fw ? 


San Diego Cons. Gas and Electric Company 
Southern Colorado Power Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 





serving 1,664 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined popula- 
tion 6,000,000 . . . total customers 1,588,055 . . . installed generating 
capacity 1,587,004 kilowatts . . . properties operate under the direc- 
tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation, the 


Company's wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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LISTEN, YOU MAY KNOW DOG ABOUT CIGARETTES. , BB 
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